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Events of the Geek. 


THE renewed negotiations, in which the Prime 
Minister himself and a deputation from the Triple 
Alliance took part, seemed, in their earlier stages, to end 
in another failure to secure a settlement of the 
coal dispute. Nevertheless, enough progress has been 
made during the week in clearing away complications and 
in reducing the matters in dispute to narrow and definite 
limits that a strike at a cost so disproportionate to the 
issue seems hardly credible. First of all the claim for 
the reduction of 14s. 2d. in the price of coal has dis- 
appeared. The miners covered up this retreat by the 
suggestion that the question of price should be remitted 
to a court of inquiry, and that an increase in wages should 
be given without any corresponding advance in price, 
but in the later discussions with the Government these 
demands were not seriously pressed. The fact is that 
the dual claim was decided upon in order to avoid 
internal dissension and to satisfy two sections in the 
Miners’ Federation, who held opposite views on the 
matter. One desired strongly a reduction-in-the-cost- 
of-living policy. The other wished to press forward a 
demand for a still larger increase in wages. The pressure 
of public opinion, and the view of other trade union 
leaders that the strategic position of the miners was 
unsound, led to the virtual abandonment of the first 
part of the claim. 

* * * 

From that point onward a marked change in the 
attitude of Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges, two of the fore- 
most exponents of the cost of living policy, was perceptible 
in the discussions with members of the Government. 
Mr. Hodges maintained outwardly a strong fighting 
spirit. But Mr. Smillie fell back on a note of appeal, and 
to those who know his stiff, strong character, and who 
have followed his statements on the subject during 
the past twenty months, the willingness he has 
shown this week to meet the coal-owners to discuss output, 
provided that wages can be settled first, is one of the 
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most remarkable features of the negotiations. It was 


PAGE | this rock of wages and output which still stood in the way 


The Prime Minister, 
suave and conciliatory in the interview on Wednesday 
night, varied in phraseology the alternative offers 
of Sir Robert Horne—an impartial inquiry on wages, 
or a settlement with the owners on a basis of increased 
wages for increased output. But essentially he 
did not part from this offer. 
x * * 

It was obvious, however, from the persistence with 
which Mr. Lloyd George kept the discussion going, and 
the earnestness with which he pressed the miners to 
postpone their notices pending a meeting with the 
employers to discuss the possibilities of increased output, 
that he was as anxious as the more responsible miners’ 
leaders to find a _ solution which the miners 
could accept without seeming to climb down. 
The interview ended rather abruptly, and in such a 
manner as to cause some of the leaders afterwards to 
describe the situation as gloomy in the extreme. But a 
door leading to renewed negotiations was deliberately left 
open, so that even if a strike began there should be no 
obstacle in the way of efforts to bring it to a speedy end. 
It became clear during the later negotiations of the week 
that a strike would be as dangerous for the Government 
as for the miners, in spite of the powerful support 
of the public for the course taken by the Prime Minister 
and Sir Robert Horne. Although the majority of other 
trade unionists were against a strike, an instinctive 
feeling that if one did come they must stick together, led 
the Trade Union Congress to silence criticism, and the 
railwaymen and the bulk of the transport workers to the 
belief that they must support the miners in a conflict. 
With such a beginning no man could forecast 
the end. But need the strike come? Surely 
it is possible to arrange a meeting between miners and 
mine-owners at which the whole basis and method of the 
wages system can be discussed, and a path cleared to 
a common arrangement for an increase of output. 
Could not this be found by giving the men ‘‘ something 
on account,’’ that is to say an immediate and substantial 
rise, leaving the balance of the demands to be negotiated 
on the understanding that a further increase must 
depend on output? 

* * % 

Tue Russians and Poles are at last once more face 
to face around the conference table at Riga, 
and a few days should show whether one of the most 
senseless and reckless wars in history is to end summarily 
or to drag through the winter in order that it may flare 
up again in spring. There can be no doubt that, so 
far as the Russians are concerned, they are eager for 
peace, and are prepared to give fair terms to Poland. 
Everything depends upon the Polish Government, and 
nobody—not even their closest friends—seems to be able 
to discover what exactly the Polish Government is after. 
The internal political position in Warsaw is a chaos of 
conflict, and war and peace are only pawns in the game 
now being played with amazing bitterness between the 
parties. The game is dominated by the determination of 
the National Democrats to bring down Pilsudski, and, 
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with that end in view, they are ready, temporarily at 
any rate, to use peace as a cudgel with which to belabor 
the bellicose Marshal. Meanwhile, the Marshal and the 
Government alternately blow hot and cold, and it is 
probable that when the Polish delegation arrived at Riga, 
nine out of ten of its members themselves were ignorant 
of what policy was to be pursued. 
* * 


WE said last week that we mistrusted the vehement 
but vague assurances of Poland’s pacificism issued on the 
eve of the Conference by her Government and her French 
friends, on the ground that they might so easily be used 
to stage negotiations which were to break down on the 
obdurate wickedness of the Bolsheviks. The events of 
this last week have not helped to remove our apprehen- 
sions. On the day before the first meeting at Riga, a 
dramatic announcement issues from Warsaw that the 
Government has ordered a partial demobilization of the 
Polish army, and we are solemnly told that “this may 
be regarded as a signal proof of Poland’s sincere desire 
for peace.’’ Really, the Polish propaganda department 
must consider the world to be even more gullible than 
it is. Is it conceivable that the simple-minded and 
pacific Pole should choose this moment to begin demobiliz- 
ing his armies, and should walk into the Riga Conference 
with one of his hands tied by himself behind his back ? 

* * * 

BEHIND this over-decorated facade of Polish pacifi- 
cism, one can catch glimpses of more ominous manceuvres. 
The world is still ignorant of anything approaching a 
definite term of peace put forward by Poland Even 
the ‘‘ Journal des Débats’’ warned the Poles a little 
time ago that, if they were wise and really wanted peace, 
they should not claim to speak for the Ukrainians or 
interfere in any way with the Ukraine question in the 
negotiations at Riga. The advice has not been taken, 
and even if the Ukraine question is not used as a pretext 
for the breakdown of negotiations, it may well cause 
infinite trouble and delay. But the real obstacle to 
peace between Russia and Poland, and indeed to peace 
generally in Eastern Europe, is General Wrangel and 
the support which he is receiving from France. Warsaw 
appears to be full of Russians, friends or official repre- 
sentatives of Wrangel’s Government, and every kind of 
pressure is being exerted on the Polish Government not 
to desert Wrangel. The result of French encouragement 
to reactionaries like Wrangel may be seen in the fact that 
even Poles in favor of peace with Russia are reported to 
be also in favor of maintaining “ cordial relations ’’ with 
Wrangel. These relations are apparently to consist in 
Poland keeping an army mobilized on the Russian 
frontier, even after peace is signed, and thus immobilizing 
‘a certain number of Bolshevist troops in order to pre- 
vent their use against General Wrangel.’’ If such a 
scheme were in contemplation by the Soviet Republic, 
with what righteous indignation would Mr. George and 
Mr. Balfour declare its duplicity ! 

* * * 

Tue temporary settlement of the Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute is so far satisfactory, though one aspect of this 
question has not been noticed. That Poland should show 
herself ready, and even anxious, to come to an agreement 
with Lithuania is by no means necessarily a good augury 
of her attitude towards peace with Russia. It is a matter 
of very real importance to Poland, as her French friends 
have pointed out with some insistence, that she should 
be at peace with Lithuania, if she is at war with Russia, 
for a hostile Lithuania creates an unpleasant strategic 
position on the Polish left flank. And vice versd, if the 
Poles really intended to make peace with Russia, they 
might be less accommodating towards Lithuania. Never- 





theless, it would be grudging not to admit that the 
temporary settlement is a success for the League of 
Nations. The terms agreed upon between the Polish and 
Lithuanian representatives before the Council of the 
League are that provisionally the Lithuanians are to 
withdraw behind the Curzon line, while the Poles are to 
respect the neutrality of the territory occupied by 
Lithuania east of that line, provided that Lithuania 
enforces neutrality against the Bolsheviks. 
* * * 


THERE have this week been two incidents in what 
is disreputably known as the British government of 
Ireland. The first was the exposure by Mr. Arthur 
Griffith of a man who claimed to be employed by the 
British Secret Service, offered to betray his employers to 
Sinn Fein, and professed great anxiety to meet the mili- 
tary leaders of the movement to lay certain proposals 
before them. Mr. Griffith accordingly arranged an inter- 
view, in which the part of the military leaders was played 
by well-known representatives in Dublin of leading 
English, French, American, and Italian newspapers. 
The man laid his suggestions before them. He would 
arrange a meeting with his employer, who held the string 
of all the Secret Service operations against Sinn Fein. 
The meeting would be in a lonely place where they could 
“get’’ him. He would obtain any information they 
wanted about Sir Edward Carson’s movements. He 
would also supply any information desired regarding Sir 
Hamar Greenwood. 


* * * 


WHEN these proposals, amongst others of the same 
infamous tendency, were submitted to the meeting, Mr. 
Griffith read out the criminal record of the man down 
to his last conviction at the Belfast Winter Assizes, 1918, 
reported in the “ Belfast News-Letter’? of December 
9th, 1918. He then informed him of the real character 
of his audience, and ordered him to quit the country the 
same evening, a direction which he has been careful to 
obey. In the course of Mr. Justi¢e Gordon’s address to 
the prisoner on the occasion of his last conviction in 1918, 
the Judge said that he began his life of crime thirty- 
two years ago, and then retailed a long list of sentences 
for theft and forgery. Asked by the journalists whether 
Sinn Fein had information that the man was a Secret 
Service agent other than his own confession, Mr. Griffith 
said that they had. But, apart from this, the Govern- 
ment have to answer a simple question. How does this 
man, a convicted forger and thief, with a thirty-two 
years’ record of crime, sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude in December, 1918, come to be at large in 
Dublin in September, 1920, seeking touch with Sinn 
Fein leaders? 

* * * 

Tue second incident is the sack of Balbriggan, 
near Dublin by members of the R.I.C. In revenge for 
the murder of a district inspector, lorries-full of police- 
men (in uniform) descended on this town, murdered two 
of its citizens (one with atrocious cruelty) and burned 
streets of it to the ground, sending the inhabitants flying 
in terror, as the victims of Russian pogroms flee from 
their tormentors. The Government against which this 
act—the sequel of a long series of outrages of the same 
kind—creates just as much presumption of complicity in 
guilt as any Tsar’s Government ever bore, has ordered an 
inquiry. There is no case for aninquiry. There is a case 
for dismissing Sir Nevil Macready and purging the 
R.I.C. (if they can be purged) of a set of villains. But 
let it be clearly understood that it is because of the 
Government’s fear of a revolt on the part of such men as 
the raiders of Balbriggan, and their directors, and of 
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similar undiscipline in the army of occupation, that the 
Lord Mayor of Cork must die. 
* * * 

Tue Presidential crisis has created a situation which 
may have important effects upon French politics and 
policy, The interest centres in the Premiership as well 
as in the Presidency. In the last six months M. Millerand 
has come to rely more and more for support upon the ex- 
treme Right, and the views of his supporters have natur- 
ally been reflected in his policy, which now, it appears, 
includes a raising of the Presidency to the control of 
foreign policy, and a corresponding loss of power to Par- 
liament. The anxiety of the Royalists of ‘‘ L’Action 
frangaise ’’ to keep him in the Premiership and out of the 
Elysée was significant and amusing. But his amazing 
success as Premier undoubtedly weighed with some of his 
friends, not. quite so far to the Right as M. Daudet, in 
their eagerness to translate him to the still higher post of 
President. For when a Prime Minister becomes a Presi- 
dent, some other fortunate person has to become a Prime 
Minister. M. Briand, to the fury of M. Daudet and the 
extreme Right, has for long been announced to have, if 
not the reversion to the Presidency of the Council, at any 
rate a claim to an important position in the next Cabinet. 
M. Briand’s return to power would probably not 
alter the main lines of French foreign policy. 
But it would have important effects upon French 
politics. M. Briand would probably see that the balance 
of power was not weighted quite so heavily against the 
Left as it has been lately. 

* * * 

Tue explosion in Wall Street has proved to be at 
once the most horrible and the most mysterious of recent 
years. It is to be regretted that some of the New York 
correspondents, reflecting the panic, sent a series of 
cables on the assumption that the first rumors as to 
time fuses and anarchist plots had been proved, whereas, 
a week after the disaster, the Department of Justice 
confesses itself still entirely at fault, the alleged clues 
connected with a lunatic from Ontario having been 
(singularly enough) dismissed. It must, however, be 
recognized that the coincidence of hour and place seems 
to be against the theory of the load of high-explosive 
for blasting. The political results of the affair can hardly 
fail to be important, and the Attorney-General was 
quick to procure the usual arrest of “ big Bill Heywood,”’ 
and to resume the pursuit of alien suspects and members 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. Mean- 
while, the reaction of these events is seen in 
the treatment of the five Socialist members of the New 
York State Assembly, expelled last January. They have 
all been successful in a special election, against a com- 
bination of political parties. But after having been 
received back into the fold by Speaker Sweet, who took 
the initiative in their expulsion, three of them have again 
been expelled, while the other two have resigned in 
sympathy. Members of both parties seem to have voted 
for expulsian. 

* * * 

Tue Austrians are again seriously alarmed by the 
signs of militarist and monarchist activity on the other 
side of the frontier in Hungary. The recent raids by 
Hungarian troops into Austrian territory have not been 
forgotten. Now, it is reported, the Hungarian army 
manceuvres have begun close to the Austrian frontier, 
and in those districts which Hungary has failed to cede 
to Austria, though the Treaty required her to do so. 
Austrians ‘point to the extraordinary fact that the feeble 
and helpless Austria is rigorously disarmed by the Allies, 
while Hungary, under the most militarist and reactionary 
Government in Europe, is receiving arms and ammuni- 











tion from all parts of the world, and is permitted and 
encouraged to reorganize and mobilize a large army. 
This, of course, is due to the French policy of aggrandiz- 
ing Hungary and to the deliberate intention of a power- 
ful party in France to encourage the restoration of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy in a Danubian Federation 
dominated by the reactionary Magyars. 
* * * 

THE imperialist nature of French policy, with 
its reliance upon force and armed alliances, is widely 
realized ; but modern imperialism is nearly always half 
militarist and half economic, and the economic side of 
French ‘mperialism deserves some attention, The 
intention to supplement the military alliance by an 
economic alliance with Belgium is significant, and 
negotiations with that end in view have already begun. 
French military missions are continually being sent to 
the small States of Eastern and Central Europe in order 
to push France’s policy of an armed alliance against 
Germany, Russia, or both. But they too are always 
supplemented by an economic mission, whose duty it is to 
push the interests of French financiers and industrialists. 
This is peculiarly M. Millerand’s policy, and he has 
been singularly successful in acquiring economic conces- 
sions for French “ interests.’? We referred the other day 
to the fact that by negotiations in which the Hungarian 
and French Governments took part the French have 
recently acquired control of the railways, principal 
factories, the largest bank, and the river system and port 
of Budapest in Hungary. 

* * * 

Bur this kind of peaceful penetration—one 
of the worst of the many sins imputed to pre-war 
Germany—is not confined to Hungary. Thus “Le 
Matin’’ announced the other day that, thanks to 
M. Millerand’s economic policy, the following “ European 
undertakings have come successively under French 
control ’’ : the Skoda works in Czecho-Slovakia, which are 
the largest munition works in those parts; the large 
manufacturing enterprises of Kattowiz in Upper Silesia ; 
the powerful Huta-Bankowa Company of Poland; rail- 
way trucks and locomotive works in Roumania; an 
important part of the river system and ports in Jugo- 
Slavia. There is a pretty little struggle beginning for 
economic control of the Danube and its navigation 
between French and British interests; and there France 
is not having it all her own way, for a Prague paper 
recently announced that the British Danubian Navi- 
gation Trust, which already held 25,000 shares in the 
Austrian Danubian Navigation Company and 50 per 
cent. of the shares in the Hungarian River and Sea 
Navigation Company, had acquired the whole of the 
shares of the South German Danubian Navigation 
Company. 

” * * 

WE gladly draw attention to the International 
Conference which has been arranged for October 11th to 
13th by the Fight the Famine Council. The subject is 
the restoration of Europe. To be more precise, the Con- 
ference is to deal with the problems of unemployment 
and industrial depression which are now threatening 
our own comparatively favored country. Eminent 
economists, commercial experts, and Labor leaders are 
coming from nearly every country in Europe—Allied, 
neutral, and lately hostile. Some of the most famous 
political and scientific names in Europe are already on 
the list of speakers. For each of the six sessions, morning 
and afternoon, there will be a different chairman, and 
the names of the chairmen are representative and 
interesting. Both the character of the Conference and 
its subject are of the first importance. 
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A POSSIBLE WAY OUT. 

One fact. should stand out clearly and authoritatively 
before the British people at this crisis. It is that Europe 
is being kept alive by artificial respiration until she can 
supply herself with the raw material necessary to her 
industries. We hold by chance the most important and 
the most precious raw material in the world. We ought 
to say to ourselves whenever we read of factories shut 
down, towns famished, disease and disorder advancing, 
‘Could we prevent this? If so, by what sacrifice? ’’ 
The nation that can help because accident has given it 
special advantages, and refuses to help, is like a capitalist 
who sweats his workpeople and fleeces the consumer 
because he exercises ruthlessly some economic oppor- 
tunity. Such conduct is profiteering without mercy, 
scruple, or imagination. And it is profiteering that will 
bring a Nemesis upon us, for if we do not learn the 
essential truth of the economic solidarity of Europe from 
the troubles of others, we shall learn it sooner or later 
from an economic catastrophe within these islands. 

The miners are being reminded of this special obliga- 
tion from many quarters. It is right that they should be 
reminded. The miner who insisted on striking at this 
moment rather than accept a perfectly fair inquiry would 
be declaring to the world that he cared little for the 
sufferings of the Continent, that he was quite ready to 
wreck the experiments in democratic control now 
beginning in Italy, that he was prepared for a paralysis 
of industry which would involve the ruin of a great part 
of Europe. On the merits of his claims there is a great 
deal to be said. In his fundamental quarrel with the 
Government he has had, we believe, a good deal of justice 
on his side. He has, in our opinion, been treated with 
small consideration or even honesty. He takes a broader 
and wiser view than his rulers of the place that his 
industry should occupy as a great public service. If he 
has a profound mistrust of everything that Ministers say, 
it is not surprising. All this, as we said a fortnight ago, 
we believe to be true. But it does not alter the fact 
that no miner could vote now for a strike unless he was 
either ignorant of the condition of Europe or ready to 
add to an appalling suffering and confusion for reasons 
which would seem almost trivial to anybody living—or 
gasping for life—in Central Europe. 

But this responsibility does not arise now for the 
first time, nor does it fall exclusively on any one class. 
For the state of Europe and the temper of Great Britain 
the main blame must be ascribed to the Governments, 
including our own, who framed the Treaty of Versailles 
When Mr. George decided to fight his election on the 
indemnity cry, he decided that selfishness was a stronger 
motive than generosity or even humanity. The 
manner in which his Government has exploited the 
misery, not merely of Central Europe, but of our own 
allies, in the matter of coal, is the natural sequel. If 
his Government had conceived the idea of a co-operative 
effort to restore the economic life of the world, the 
possession of this surplus store of coal gave it a great 
opportunity. We should be less hated to-day. Europe 
would be less miserable, and our own future would be 
less precarious if we had handed over this surplus to 
the Economic Section of the League of Nations for distri- 
bution at a fair price among the countries of Europe. 

But if Europe has a grievance against the Govern- 
ment, so has Great Britain. Our domestic problems have 
been treated in a spirit just as narrow. This dispute 
is an example. I1t was obvious that the war 
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would leave behind it in every country a great mass 
of discontent and unrest. That is the inevitable conse- 
quence of war. Mr. George, and other leading 
politicians, declared, time and again, in the course 
of the war, that the conditions under which most 
of the workers had lived were intolerable. There 
never was a time in our history when imagination, 
generous ideas, a controlling sense of responsibility and 
serious principles, were so necessary in the direction of 
our affairs. New ideas, new desires, new ambitions have 
been giving a new form to the ever-tozmenting problem 
of finding the conditions under which men can live 
together with the greatest hope of happiness and freedom. 
In the main the Government have treated this problem 
as if it were not for the statesman but for the party whip 


| and the party advertiser. We are glad to note in their later 
| attitude an attempt to create a composing atmosphere. 





But we get an excellent illustration of their earlier 
spirit in the bitter and exasperating attacks made 
on the Miners’ Federation by the Lord Chancellor at the 
very moment when the Government were negotiating 
with that body. What the country wants is industrial 
peace. If that is what the Government want before 
anything else, why does the Lord Chancellor use his 
rancorous pen in the midst of the negotiations to make it 


| difficult for the miners’ leaders to make any concession ? 


What are the important elements in this industrial 
problem of which one industry after another becomes in 
turn the storm centre? They are two. There is the con- 
stant friction inevitable with rising prices; and there is 
the friction arising from the desire of the workers for the 
reorganization of industry on lines that recognize their 
claim to count for something in its conduct and its plans. 
The Government have refused to take any drastic steps 
for dealing with the debt, and they are spending on their 
Imperialist projects in Mesopotamia and Ireland the 
money that the nation would put to other uses. When 
Mr. Hodges says that the cost of living has gone up more 
than the rise in the miners’ wage, there is no real answer 
to him. Mr. McCurdy has given him in the last few days 
a still stronger case, for he says prices will rise still 
further. In the case of the miners, the demand for a 
reorganization of the industry has taken a definite form, 
and it has received the sanction of a Commission. It is 
obvious to anybody that there can be no peace or effective 
working of an industry if the great mass of workers 
engaged in it are profoundly dissatisfied with its organiza- 
tion and its methods. There is nothing arbitrary or 
fantastic or irrelevant in the proposal of the miners that 
the coalfields should be treated as a single service. The 
wastefulness of the present system, strongly condemned 
by the most important witnesses before the Sankey Com- 
mission, can only be eliminated by some such reform. 
But how have the Government treated it? They 
preach the sanctity of sporadic enterprise and private 
profits more vehemently than ever, and they reject as 
outside the pale of discussion any proposal based on the 
Sankey Report. This is the fundamental difficulty in our 
situation. The workers want more in the way of control 
and democratic organization and safeguards against 
private extortion than they ever wanted before. The 
Government in power has a mind less open and less 
accommodating on these questions than the Governments 
that were in power before the war. 

For the moment therefore there 
the suggestion that the Government should step 
aside, and the miners and mine-owners meet in 
the effort to discover a basis on which, tem- 
porarily at least, the rewards of the miners may 
rest. That procedure has several advantages. It is 
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clear that nationalization is not a proper subject of a 
strike; and that the question of the future government 
of the mines must be fought out politically at some future 
date. For the moment the urgent need is to resume and 
add to the production of coal. That is the cry of the 
world ; and the miners would be inhuman if they refused 
to respond to it. The Government’s proposal for an 
inquiry into the wage-claim was, in itself, a fair one, and 
we do not see how a strike can proceed in face of it. 
But it offers no help on the question of output. Most 
people will agree that some portion of the advance for 
which the miners plead is just, and should be conceded 
right away. The remainder, however, might well be 
linked with the question of output. The Government 
can hardly assent to an increase which, by satisfying the 
men’s standard of living, produces either a stagnation 
or a decrease of the coal supply. But they, and all of us, 
can well approve a common effort of the owners and 
workers to send production up, and find a common advan- 
tage in the job. That is not an heroic solution, and it is 
clearly a temporary one. But it may save millions from 
perishing, or half-perishing. 


THE GRAND CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Periops of unemployment before the war could be traced 
with almost scientific accuracy on a curve extending 
through a normal period of years. This period had 
something of the impressiveness and the sense of 
inevitableness of Mendeléeff’s periodic law of the atoms. 
The world’s demand for commodities increased over 
certain years, and then diminished over certain other 
years, and then increased again. Various attempts were 
made at explanation, mostly from the world of 
economic rather than of political speculation. To some 
observers they were ascribed to periodic variations in the 
world’s harvests. To others they were caused by an 
over-productivity in times of general demand for goods 
leading to a saturation in the world market for these 
goods, and a consequent lack of effective demand for more 
of them. To others, again, they were due to the opera- 
tions of international credit and to the fact that 
these varied between periods iof unnatural buoyancy 
and unnatural gloom. But in any case no serious student 
imagined that such international variations were sub- 
stantially influenced by the nature of any particular 
Government of any particular country, or that 
they could be avoided, for example, by a 
Liberal Government or a Conservative, or even a 
Socialist, though the Socialist would certainly 
contend for a scheme of absorbing the pool of unemploy- 
ment, and would insist that the capitalist system kept 
it going. Party propaganda, no doubt, took advantage 
of unemployment. Thus the destruction of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry was in part due to the immense 
depression in trade of 1879. Mr. Chamberlain found 
Tariff Reform popular in the trade depression of 1902-3, 
and partially killed by the subsequent expansion which 
was little more than the influence of the periodic law of 
employment. The last desperate throw of the tariff 
gamblers in forcing an election seven years after was 
largely stimulated by the fact that this law was still 
inexorably operating, and that once more we were in the 
trough of the periodic depression. Political controversy, 
which was fierce and bitter, concerned itself almost 
entirely not with the occurrence of these periodic waves 





but with the nature of the means to be adopted to miti- 
gate the misery caused by them. Some advocated “ Right 
to Work ” Bills. Some insisted on the starting of relief 
works by public bodies which generally consisted in the 
creation of undesired work by half-starved or inefficient 
labor. Some had schemes for afforestation in the North 
of Scotland to balance a varied demand for dock labor 
in East London: or for Labor and Farm Colonies; or 
emigration and the training for it; or for cleaning the 
canals or draining the fens, or reclaiming waste land from 
the sea. But short of a complete change of the economic 
order, no one could offer a political remedy through 
which, when the world demand for iron and steel or 
clothes or boots or machinery for a time contracted, those 
who were making these goods could be maintained at 
full work for full wages at their own trade. 

Just as in philosophy later discoveries of science 
have blown Mendeléeff’s atomic law, so in the 
world of action five years of international war 
have shattered the old periodic law of industrial 
unemployment. The enormous’ destruction of 
commodities, the enormous destruction of the labor 
which produced commodities, the disturbance and 
upheaval of credit, the disturbance and upheaval of 
prices, have destroyed the industrial system in 
which this law was in operation. It is doubtful if, 
within a generation, normal human life will have suffi- 
ciently recovered to re-establish these constant and 
periodic variations in the demand for goods in a world 
market. For nearly two years since the Armistice, in 
a world half-paralyzed and wholly impoverished, we have 
been facing a hectic and feverish prosperity due to a 
sudden morbid demand for British goods in the practical 
monopoly of a very limited market. That demand seems 
extinguishing as rapidly as it developed, and British labor 
is about to encounter a winter of privation. But 
this privation is not due to the working of economic law. 
It is due to human folly. 

Already attempts are being made, and especially in 
the Government hack Press, to ascribe these misfortunes 
to everything but Government policy. One freely pro- 
pounded theory puts the coming of unemployment down 
to high prices, and these high prices down to the 
persistent demand of the working man for higher wages. 
And this is a theory easy of belief to those who think 
they could sell the finished product in unlimited quantity 
if only they could sell it cheaper. And undoubtedly they 
could sell a considerable quantity if they sold it cheaper, 
but whether they could sell a similar quantity at home if 
at the same time wages were decreased is extremely doubt- 
ful. It is argued that there are unfortunate results of 
paying high wages to the working man, one of them that 
for a time at least high wages, through lack of desire for 
increased expenditure, may mean a lack of increased pro- 
duction. But increase of wages can hardly mean 
‘immediate, even if it means ultimate, increase of unem- 
ployment, for the working man does not save out of his 
high wages: he spends. He spends a larger proportion 
than any other class. This failure to save may mean in 
the future a failure to accumulate reproductive capital. 
But it cannot possibly account for present unemployment. 
For it means in the home market something of the same 
result as that achieved in a remote countryside when a 
class of new rich suddenly arrives on the scene and 
scatters the money around with promiscuous indifference. 

It is not to the home market, buti to the world 
market that we must look for the explanation of increas- 
ing British unemployment. And it is not to the world 
market as influenced by normal economic change, but 
to the world market in which this British Government 








in its folly has deliberately destroyed the effective 
demand for British goods in half the countries which 
formerly demanded them. Before the war, Germany 
was the country which purchased most British goods, and 
the industrial wealth created by the German people, 
exhibited in the effective demand for the products of 
British Labor, maintained in prosperity scores of fac- 
tories and workshops of the North of England. That 
demand has stopped like the stopping of a clock, and all 
attempts to revive it are bludgeoned down by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, in which the British Prime Minis- 
ter, who might well be a dictator, yields to the demands of 
the French Government that Germany shal] never be 
allowed a revived economic prosperity. But if the 
hundred millions of Central Europe are deprived of the 
power of creating wealth and expending it, as largely 
before the war, in buying the products of British manu- 
facture, is it surprising that British manufacture 
now finds a difficulty in obtaining an effective demand 
for its goods? 

More serious, because more indefensible than the 
continued compulsory depression of our old enemies, is 
the refusal to make peace or to re-establish trade with 
the Government of Russia, which has never declared 
itself an enemy of Britain, has no cause of quarre] with 
Britain except what comes from this side of the water, 
and has again and again expressed its desire for the 
re-establishment of free economic exchange between the 
two nations. In the case of Germany and Austria there 
is at least this excuse, that the war they waged on us 
caused us great economic loss, and that the devastation 
they inflicted on France produced a_ legitimate 
demand from her that her industries must be 
reestablished before the re-establishment of those of her 
enemies. But Bolshevik Russia has caused us no injuries 
at all. If this Government spent a hundred millions 
upon trying to destroy her, it was not in response or 
revenge for any British territory devastated or any 
British trader killed. We could have had peace with her 
any day during the last two years. We could have peace 
with her to-day. 

We have thus drawn a kind of boom against the 
largest source of the products we desire in the world 
and the largest possible responsive market for our manu- 
factured goods. Russia desires almost every product, 
and possesses to-day or to-morrow an effective trade 
demand for every product which now the markets of the 
remainder of the world for the time no longer desire. 
Our textile factories are closing down; yet Russia 
demands wool and cotton and clothes. Iron and steel and 
engineering are anxious; yet Russia requires rails and 
locomotives and every kind of machinery. The Singer 
manufactory at Glasgow dismissed a thousand hands 
a fortnight ago, and before the war the demand for 
Singers’ sewing machines in Russia was almost unlimited. 
The shipbuilding yards, though still well employed, are 
in process of finishing their orders and obtaining no new 
ones. But the grass is growing in the ports of Petrograd 
and Odessa and Archangel and every other city in which 
British vessels used to unload British manufactures and 
load, in return, the raw material of British 
trade. The vision of the bursting corn bins of Southern 
Russia may have been but the rhetoric of a politician 
momentarily using his talents of imagination in a sane 
cause. But the permanent assets of Russia are so extra- 
ordinary, the timber, the food, the leather, the flax, 
the cotton, the copper, the oil, and almost all animal, 
vegetable, and mineral wealth, that no one doubts, that if 
only politicians become wise, trade would be established in 
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abundant measure. Mr. George has made his little score 
off the “ Daily Herald.’’ He has been driven by an 
organized Tory protest into the rupture of peace 
relations with the Russian Government. He has forced 
Mr. Kamenev, after a scene of passionate outburst, back 
to his own land. He has established a “ spirited foreign 
policy,’’ and let those who admire a “ spirited foreign 
policy ’’ applaud. Only as unemployment lays its cold 
hand upon factory and workshop, and the British work- 
man who once fought in the war finds himself tramping 
the street or offered relief works, or the cruel kindness of 
charity, let him understand that his sorry plight is con- 
ditioned not by the act of God, but by the Government 
which two years ago he was silly enough to put in power. 


, 





ITALY’S WAY. 

For those who will look below the political scum 
which gathers over contemporary events and 
is carefully collected in newspapers, . the Italian 
industrial situation, which, after a melodramatic three 
weeks, reached a crisis in the last few days, is intensely 
interesting. We have not yet seen the final act in this 
curious drama, and it is, therefore, not possible to 
give a final judgment on the play and the actors. But 
whatever in the end be the result, we can watch the 
Italian people and Government making an extraordinary 
experiment. They are trying a new way of dealing with 
those tremendous industrial and social forces which 
nearly everywhere in Europe are shaking, and in some 
places have destroyed, the old foundations of society. A 
few weeks ago the first act in this drama was passed over 
almost in silence by our Press, and, therefore, few people 
know exactly how the present situation has arisen. The 
first act, too, was preceded by a prologue about which 
a word is necessary. Ever since the war, Italy, to the 
outside observer, has appeared to be more violently riven 
into contending factions or sections, Capitalist Im- 
perialism and Socialist Proletarianism, than any of her 
fellow-victims among the victorious or the vanquished 
nations. At one end of the scale we have Nationalism 
run to seed in a D’Annunzio, at the other Labor and 
Socialism successful in compelling the Government to 
abandon Albania. But this violent ferment was not con- 
fined to the political life of Italy; it manifested itself 
with increasing violence in industry. During the last 
twelve months strikes have been flaring up and dying 
down continually all over the country, and they were 
often accompanied by riots and bloodshed. The general 
instability and deep social unrest were shown by the 
curious origin of some of these economic struggles. In one 
case, at a local football match between two towns, the 
zeal of one half of the spectators led them to shoot the 
referee as a protest against what they considered a 
doubtful decision, and his death was the signal for calling 
a local general strike. 

Early this month these industrial disturbances, 
sporadic, but now endemic, came to a head, and the storm 
burst. A demand from the workers in the metal indus- 
tries for an increase in wages to meet the enormous rise 
in prices had been met by the employers, first, with a 
blank refusal, and then, after some sporadic strikes, by a 
general lock-out. From that point Italy began to invent 
her new way of dealing with industrial warfare. In any 
other industrialized country of Western Europe the two 
sides would have settled down to a trial of economic 
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strength, the workers under the constant menace of star- 
vation, fighting with both hands tied behind their backs, 
the employers comfortably entrenched behind a banking 
account and all the forces of law and order. Not so in 
Italy. The National Federation of Metal-workers replied 
to the lock-out by ordering their members to occupy the 
factories, and to organize and carry on production them- 
selves. The workers obeyed these instructions with 
promptitude, unanimity, and extraordinarily good 
discipline. In Milan, Turin, Rome, Bologna, Genoa, 
and, indeed, all the chief manufacturing towns, the 
factories involved in the dispute were occupied by the 
workers, who raised the red flag over the buildings, and 
proceeded to organize the work themselves. 

This, embryonic revolution was accomplished with 
scarcely any disturbance or bloodshed. The employers 
did not resist, and the Government did not intervene. 
The sacred principle of private property had been flouted, 
but the policeman remained in his police-station, the 
soldiers in their barracks, and the sunny life of Italian 
towns continued undisturbed by what should have been 
the logical sequence—rifle and machine-gun fire. There 
is little doubt that at first both the employers and the 
Government expected that this new move of the Metal- 
workers’ Federation would fail immediately in face of 
the immense difficulties confronting the workers. But 
this calculation proved to bé wrong. The difficulties 
were, indeed, enormous. Where, in the first place, were 
the workers, in revolt against capitalism and the 
capitalists, to procure the raw materials without which 
they could not continue production? What were they 
to do when the engineers and management, as they nearly 
always did, stood in with the employers? How in the 
sudden excitement of the captures and the semi-revolu- 
tion, in the feverish uncertainty of what would be the 
next move of employers and Government, could they hope 
to maintain in the works that ordered discipline without 
which large-scale production is impossible? Yet some- 
how or other the National Federation, helped by the 
General Confederation of Trades Unions, overcame these 
difficulties. In most of the works the men were armed 
with rifles and machine-guns to resist any attempt at 
recapture. A severe military discipline was maintained. 
The railwaymen, acting under orders from the General 
Confederation, wherever possible, seized raw materials 
and consigned them to such factories as were in urgent 
need of them. The Federation succeeded in organizing 
a service to help those factories which were in difficulties 
owing to the withdrawal of the higher engineering and 
management staffs. The movement did not collapse ; on 
the contrary, it grew, and every day brought news of the 
occupation of more factories. 

Then began the second phase in this unique struggle. 
At the beginning of the trouble the Government had 
pursued the normal routine of attempting to arrange a 
settlement. The workers’ economic position in the metal 
industries was admittedly very bad, and the Government 
made proposals to the employers for the granting of con- 
cessions and ameliorations. They were refused. When 
the seizure of factories began, the employers became still 
more obstinate, and confined themselves to a flat refusal 
of all negotiations until their property was restored to 
them. The workers now, not unnaturally, shifted their 
position ; their original demand for increased wages, &c., 
was changed to one for a permanent share in the control 
of industry. 

The situation developed until it now concerned not 
merely the metal-workers but the whole of Italian Labor, 
and a National Labor Conference held at Milan on 
September 11th decided to hand over the control of the 





movement to the General Confederation of Trade Unions, 
declaring at, the same time that the immediate object 
of the struggle was not revolution, but recognition by 
the employers of the principle of trade union control in 
industry. The General Confederation immediately 
formulated the workers’ demands. They restated the 
necessity for raising the workers’ standard of living, and 
then proceeded to demand that the workers “ should be 
given the right to learn the real state of industries and 
their technical and financial working, and through works 
councils emanating from the trade unions, should take 
part in the application of regulations, control employ- 
ment and dismissal, &c.’’ Finally, the Confederation 
asked for the immediate appointment of a Commission, 
representing workers and employers, which should work 
out the methods of applying these principles. 

Up to this point the Government had steadfastly 
remained neutral. Signor Labriola as early as September 
7th had publicly and clearly explained the Government’s 
position. It had made, he said, proposals to the 
employers which it considered fair, and which had been 
refused. It was a fact that the workers had seized the 
factories, but the Government would not intervene to 
eject them. Ejection was impossible without bloodshed, 
and the Government was determined to avoid bloodshed. 
The Government accepted the workers’ statement that 
their object was not a Communist revolution but a 
legitimate amelioration of their position in industry. 
Such an attitude on the part of a “ capitalist ’’ Govern- 
ment must be unique in the history of big struggles 
between Capital and Labor ; it was followed by astill more 
dramatic move, as soon as the General Confederation 
formulated its demands. Then at last the Government 
intervened in the person of Signor Giolitti himself. After 
hearing both sides, he announced that the Government 
supported Labor’s demand for a share in the control of 
industry, and, when the employers still showed signs of 
obduracy, he presented them with an ultimatum. If 
they refused to take part in a Commission to work out 
the methods of applying the principle, the Government 
would pass a Bill doing by law what they refused to do 
themselves. The employers capitulated, and they and 
the workers are now engaged in establishing a system 
of workers’ control to which the Government proposes 
to give legal sanction. 

One may doubt whether this Italian experiment will 
prove successful, but at least the incident is a refreshing 
exception in the history of Governmental intervention 
in the struggle between Capital and Labor. No more 
striking contrast could be found than in our own Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the miners’ demands. ‘‘ Give 
the workers as little as you possibly can, or better still 
give them ‘a lesson ’,’’ is the ordinary attitude of Govern- 
ments. The logical results of this attitude are one of 
three alternatives to Labor: an incessant guerilla warfare 


‘jin industry, submission, or violent revolution. The 


Italian Government is now trying another method by 
admitting that the worker is justified in demanding a real 
control over the conditions of his life in industry. There 
were indeed indications long ago that something of the 
kind might happen in Italy, where there is no large 
middle-class to act as a solid buttress of the big employers. 
No one who read the programmes of the various Italian 
parties at the time of the elections last November could 
fail to note how even the Conservative Parties were 
pledging themselves to methods of industrial reconstruc- 
tion which in France and this country would be regarded 
as almost revolutionary. Those political 1.0.U.’s are 
now being presented, and Italy is now attempting to do 
what the Red Socialist holds to be impossible—to reform 
the capitalist system. 
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LIBERALISM AND NATIONALIZATION. 
Nosopy really loves the State, perhaps*not even its 
officials. To no people has the State endeared itself in 
recent years. It has destroyed their lives, consumed 
their money, damaged their property, hampered their 
trade and industry. It is as unpopular with Labor as 
it is with Capital. Why can’t it take its clumsy hands 
out of our business, remove its controls, cut down public 
expenditure, dismiss its ‘‘ hordes of officials,’’ and restore 
the golden age of free competition, free trade and free 
contract? This is perhaps the ‘‘ natural ’’ feeling of all 
persons bred in the traditions of Liberalism. And yet 
even before the war among provincial Liberals, who most 
concern themselves with principles and try to think 
ahead, a fairly discernible division was arising between 
those who clove to the old Manchester policy and those 
who were prepared to compromise with Socialism as 
contained in a legal minimum standard for the workers 
and a limited nationalization of monopolies. 

The war has ripened this issue, and brought to fruit 
the question of future State control of the essential 
industries after the period of war-emergencies has passed. 
The Labor Party is committed to a large policy of 
nationalization. Shall Liberalism assume an absolute 
and undiscriminating opposition, or shall it act as a 
moderating and guiding influence in a new policy of 
economic organization where Government must play an 
important and a growing part? 

A group of able and important Liberals, wisely 
selecting the moment when the State is most discredited, 
have formed a “‘ Liberal Anti-Nationalization Com- 
mittee ’’ in order to educate the party and the nation in 
the advantages of “ private enterprise’ over State 
monopolies. Accurate information is to expose the waste 
and inefficiency of ‘‘ State management ’’ and to bring 
home to the workers the impending peril of ‘‘ industrial 
conscription.’’ In face of the alarm expressed at the 
spread of Soviet and Guild Socialist ideas it is curious that 
these anti-nationalists should direct all their arguments 
against a form of State Socialism which no longer has any 
great body of adherents in this or any other country. Our 
anti-nationalisers appeal to “‘ all who realize that free 
competition, personal initiative and commercial expan- 
sion cannot exist under the paralyzing restraints of State 
monopoly and bureaucratic control.’ But those who 
use such language hardly qualify for serious discussion of 
the present industrial problem. For the issues of ‘‘ free 
competition ’’ and of “ bureaucratic control ’’ have little 
substance. The demand for nationalization is based 
upon the fact that effective competition has already dis- 
appeared from the industries it is proposed to nationalize, 
and cannot be restored. The arts of combination and 
price-arrangement have long been displacing competition 
in certain departments of transport, industry, and com- 
merce. The war-organization tightened this combina- 
tion, and it is no longer possible to dissolve it. The 
railways, the mines, the banking and insurance systems, 
and certain important branches of the metal, chemical, 
and other staple industries have definitely passed out of 
the age of free competition as a security for efficient 
management and reasonable prices to consumers. The 
issue is no longer between competitive enterprise and 
monopoly, but between privately owned and publicly 
owned monopoly. To remove all public controls over 
our railways, mines, and industries affords no guarantee 
to our people against wasteful management and profiteer- 
ing prices. Individualist Liberals may pretend that 
combinations can be kept in check by ‘‘ potential com- 
petition ’’ and free imports. 


But this is only playing 
with the problem. 


As regards the industries already 





claimed for ‘‘ nationalization ’’ in this country, railways 
and mines, no such actual or potential checks exist, and 
in others the guarantee afforded by free importation is 
impaired by international arrangements. 

But the tightening combination of capital is only one 
of the new factors in the problem. Another is the com- 
bination and the mental attitude of Labor. The 
nationalization of railways and mines is a strong, persis- 
tent demand of the workers in those industries who 
object to work for private profiteers. Their attitude 
may be quite unreasonable, but it wiil have to be taken 
into account as an actual factor in the efficient and secure 
working of these industries. It is no use getting angry 
about the dictation of the workers: their feelings and a 
demand for a new status for Labor will have to receive 
consideration. In other words, both the organization 
and the psychology of the economic situation have 
shifted, and these hankerings fer a return to Victorian 
competition and Jaissez: faire are pathetic in their 
irrelevance. 

But are we necessarily impelled to wholesale 
nationalization, bureaucratic management, and industrial 
conscription? By no means. The contention that the 
nationalization of industries which have ceased to be 
freely competitive involves an extension to those which 
still retain competition is puerile. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb point out in their latest analysis of the economic 
situation, there is ample scope for initiative and enter- 
prise outside the great routine and staple industries, alike 
for the co-operative movement and for private business 
careers, not) to mention the arts and professions. The 
charge that the nationalization of monopolies leaves no 
scope for private industry, and puts all labor under State 
tyranny, is a perversion of the situation. ‘‘ If the great 
industries and principal commercial enterprises of the 
country were nationalized, the State would decide by 
bureaucratic means which individual was to do each 
particular job.”’ Now those responsible for issuing this 
leaflet ought to be aware that the nationalization now 
demanded repudiates this bureaucratic dictation, and 
demands instead a representative self-government for the 
administration of the several industries. As*to the 
charge of industrial conscription, what does it signify? 
If it means that society will insist that every man does 
his share of work in return for his keep, what injustice, 
what tyranny, is there in that? If it means that there 
shall be neither idle rich nor idle poor, and that an 
organized society shall get from each the most useful 
service he is capable of rendering, is not such ‘‘ conscrip- 
tion ’’ wholly desirable, provided some reasonable choice 
or self-determination is vested in the individuals con- 
cerned? One leaflet scornfully points out how the ‘‘ State 
bureaucrats ’’ would say ‘‘ You, Tom, cannot be an 
engine-driver, for we don’t want any men just now.”’ 
But under what railway system can Tom effectively insist 
in deciding for himself to be an engine-driver, irrespec- 
tive of the will of the employer, the trade union, and the 
restricted demand for engine-drivers which they interpret 
and express? 

But, turning from economics to politics, we have a 
word of warning and advice to offer. If the already 
broken Liberal Party is to be divided again into sup- 
porters and opponents of nationalization, it can have no 
considerable place in the future of our political system. 
If, on the contrary, it can, without an abandonment of 
Liberal principle, co-operate for the pressing tasks ‘of 
reconstruction in foreign policy, finance, and domestic 
affairs, with the majority of Labor men, it may 
perform a service of incomparable value during the 
difficult years before us. There is no question of whole- 
sale nationalization, or of central bureaucratic tyranny, 
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or of a Soviet conscription. These are bogeys used 
by belated individualists, themselves the unconscious 
tools of ambitious business men who think they 
see the possibilities of immense profit and power 
by manipulating economic forces in the disturbed condi- 
tions of our new world, if only they can get a free hand. 
The State may help them with tariffs, subsidies, and 
a foreign policy directed to win markets and con- 
cessions. But it must not interfere with their initiative 
and enterprise! 














POSTPONING THE INDEMNITIES. 

(From a Neutral Correspondent.) 
Ir will soon be one year and a half ago since the present 
writer hied himself to the Paris of Conference days, with 
a very definite purpose. The deliberations of the Big 
Four seemed to have reached the point where the 
indemnities had to be fixed; and with a keen, albeit 
academic interest in finance and economics he wanted, 
in the phrase of the hunting field, to be in at the kill. 
For some reason or other, however, the financial fox 
escaped. Whether it was because the Big Four, and the 
experts who had to fill the /acune of their knowledge, 
lacked the necessary data, or whether it was seen that 
it was impossible to fulfil the fantastic promises made in 
the first elation of victory, matters very little, though 
probabilities favor the latter hypothesis. Mr. Lloyd 
George had roughly formulated Britain’s claim in the 
matter of indemnities at 8,000 millions sterling, which is 
far more than all the world’s gold production since the 
dawn of history, plus the estimated contents of all the 
gold mines at present known. The “ Matin,’’ semi- 
officially inspired, had neatly computed France’s claim, 
and you have its amount in francs if you write down the 
number 261, and add nine cyphers to it. This sum 
represents more than twenty times the annual total of 
all German exports at their maximum figure; just before 
the war they topped ten milliards of marks. Perhaps 
it was some computation of this kind which led the peace- 
planning politicians to camouflage the damages as a 
formula which a Commission de Reparations was to 
translate into precise figures; and meantime they 
probably hoped that the nations concerned, after cooling 
down and regaining sobriety, could be brought to reduce 
fantastic expectations to a point compatible with 
realities. 

This procrastination, however, suited no one. It 
soon became painfully clear that a large number of 
nations all need ready money and immediate credits, and 
that for a variety of other reasons it was a stupid mistake 
not to have taken the indemnity bull by the horns in 
Paris. In fact the indemnity ought to have been fixed 
at the time of the armistice ; Marshal Foch and the other 
war lords could not possibly have devised anything so 
pernicious in its effects as the suspense and uncertainty 
resulting from leaving the indemnities undefined. It 
was chiefly this suspense which has made the coming of 
real peace impossible. Nations must virtually remain 
at war so long as this question remains open; they 
cannot resume their economic activities, they cannot 
stabilize their exchanges, and they cannot properly 
manage their budgets. All this is now clear to every- 
body ; and hence there were many excellent reasons for 
not leaving the matter over until a slow moving Repara- 
tions Commission would begin to deal with it early in 1921. 
It was, therefore, put on the programme for Spa, and on 
their way to that delectable resort the Allies met in 
Brusse!s, and agreed upon the ratio in which the sums 
to be received from Germany were to be divided amongst 
them. As Count Sforza, Italy’s witty delegate, put it, 











the ‘‘ percentage of disappointment ’’ was fixed. But in 
Spa the great question was again shelved; by the time 
disarmament and coal were settled people were too over- 
wrought and too cross with each other to tackle a problem 
overtowering all others in importance and complexity. 
So the reparations were referred to a mixed commission, 
which now may never meet, at Geneva. Meantime 
I may mention that whilst I was at Spa one of the 
German delegates kindly and confidentially showed me 
the German ‘‘ proposal ’’ in regard to indemnities. As 
this memorandum has since been presented to the Allies 
I betray no confidence when I divulge its contents. The 
long and the short of it was that the amount which 
Germany will be able to pay will depend upon its power 
of recuperation, which in turn will depend upon the 
way the Allies will treat Germany. It scarcely needed 
a confidential memorandum to tell us that! 

In the meantime, invited by the League of 
Nations, over thirty countries, victorious, vanquished, 
and neutral, are sending delegates to Belgium’s 
capital to devise means, or at any rate ‘‘ to discuss the 
possibility of finding means,’’ to put the world economic- 
ally on its feet once more by stabilizing exchanges and 
by arranging credits. But, specially as regards credits, 
it must be patent that little can be done until these 
‘‘demd ’’ indemnities are fixed; for these indemnities 
will, it is presumed, have to be paid, in part at all events, 
out of Germany’s share in that World’s Loan which, 
unless it proves to be sterile, will be the fruit of the 
Brussels Conference. 

The following train of thought, which reflects well- 
informed opinion in its present state, and which so far 
has not yet been on the rails of publicity, will probably 
interest you. It is quite clear that at the Brussels Con- 
ference nations will divide themselves into two groups: 
lenders and borrowers. The latter embrace all late 
belligerents with the certain exception of the United 
States and Great Britain, and the possible but doubtful 
exception of France; the former will consist of the 
United States, probably Great Britain, and Spain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
It will be most interesting to see what place France 
chooses ; her pride may at her peril keep her away from 
that place among the borrowers which her impoverish- 
ment seems to demand; and she certainly cannot be 
among lenders. Belgium’s choice is likewise not quite 
clear yet; but that dapper little country certainly does 
not rank among pauper nations. Remembering that 
God helps those who help themselves, Belgium has, 
instead of wailing for fantastic indemnities, set to work 
with sturdy industry to restore her fortunes, and as a 
result is among late belligerents an easy first to return 
to ante-bellum prosperity. 

It is quite plain that the lending nations will settle 
among themselves the conditions upon which they will 
lend, and the amounts each will contribute. Likewise 
the borrowing countries will have to say what security 
they can offer, and to agree among themselves with regard 
to the share of each in the general loan fund. How 
difficult these tasks will prove, and how much time they 
will take, needs no elucidation. But the crux of the 
whole matter will be the total amount that will be avail- 
able. I am afraid that the views prevalent in highly 
competent quarters are likely to disappoint those whose 
memory still echoes £8,000 millions, or 261 milliards of 
francs. Careful estimates of highly qualified authorities 
place the maximum that could be lent by Spain, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries, taken 


| altogether, at £500,000,000 as a maximum. And, in the 


| 
| 


phrase of Mrs. Malaprop, this would be a mere fleabite 
in the ocean. 
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There are really only two countries in the 
world where “‘ big ’’ additional money can possibly come 
from: from England, if she will make the effort; and 
especially from the United States. If the States stay 
out, or only nominally come in, England will dominate 
the financial conference of Brussels, the same as she 
has dominated all the others; which means that she will 
reap the principal fruits. If America really comes in, 
then America will, economically at all events, be arbiter 
mundi. With an effort she could no doubt put up sums 
and give credits totally dwarfing anything that could be 
provided by Europe, England included; and when she 
agrees to pay the piper she is likely to call the tune. 
Unless I misjudge the ‘‘ big interests’’ of the States 
altogether, I believe they will make every effort to ‘‘come 
in” eventually; and this probability opens interesting 
vistas for every student of politics. It may well be that in 
the end the Almighty Dollar forces on the fumigation and 
cleansing of the Peace Treaty. But the attitude of 
America must remain in the lap of the gods until after 
the November elections. And since America really is one 
of the main factors in Europe’s economic reconstruction, 
the main reservoir of post-bellum credit, the Brussels 
Conference is in my opinion not likely to do much 
before the American elections. Then, the very size of 
the labor awaiting it makes it most improbable that it 
should accomplish much before the early part of 1921; 
and then a number of Parliaments will have 
to sanction, in all probability, each country’s share in 
tho borrowing or the lending. 

Which leads me to the moral of this present story: 
There is next to no prospect that the uncertainty which 
is strangling the continent of Europe because the 
indemnities are not fixed will be lifted within twelve 
months. 


S. F. van Oss. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, FRripay. 


THe miners are the most individual and the most 
isolated of all our great industrial communities ; but even 
they must realize how the country, divided as to their 
claims, is so nearly united against them on tactics. This 
time it is not a class opposition. The miners have 
manceuvred themselves, or have been manceuvred, into 
a position in which the Government can direct this red- 
hot shot on them: “ You say your case for a rise is good, 
and yet you won’t arbitrate on it, though we offer you 
as quick and as impartial a decision on it as you can 
ask for yourselves.’’ That is ground on which, in these 
days of arbitration, no body of workers can stand 
fast. That is not all. Though the public has 
everything to lose by a great strike, and may feel it is 
being hardly done by, there is, in these days, a social 
sense which goes as near altruism as human nature will 
allow, and usually gives a friendly start to these great 
insurrectionary movements of Labor. 


But this time this sympathetic public sense 
is martialled against the miners. The struggle is over 
the division of the immense profits on export coal. But 
the profits are a blot on our name. Even if they were 
normal, this would be no time to withhold a ton of coal 
from the hapless people of Vienna, and the stinted 
populations of Germany and Italy, to whom coal is the 








chance of life left them between now and next spring. 
But they are not normal. In the main they are a mass 
of unearned increment, like the ground rents in Blooms- 
bury or Berkeley Square. And it is on a ruined bank 
of humanity that British miners and mine-owners have 
made their common draft. Do people here realise what 
a coal famine means for Vienna? Well, it means that 
thousands of people, having exhausted their dole of fuel, 
which just cooks a mess of potatoes, will practically give 
up their chance of life, retire to bed, seal up their rooms, 
and probably perish of tuberculosis. It is not surprising 
that Labor leaders, with a strain of idealism in them, 
shrink from playing even a British workers’ game with 
such stakes as these. 


THEREFORE it is that, the supporting army of public 
opinion draws away from the miners, while great gaps 
will be opened in the ranks of Labor itself. The 
strike, if it comes, will not be a movement in a half- 
conscious social revolution, or even in the normal 
struggle for more wages and shorter hours. It 
will rather ke a sign of the power of the 
local coal-fields; that is to say, of the imperfect 
regimentation of the great trade unions. There the 
Government have largely been the guilty party. They 
have played with the miners, till their morale has been 
shaken. They have dangled nationalization before their 
eyes, and then withdrawn it. Now they call on them to 
fill the bunkers, and get the machine going again. And 
the miners reply: ‘“ Where is our promised control? 
If you withhold it, at least give us our full economic 
wage.”’ That is the psychology of the strike. 


I HAVE a suggestion to make. The miners want 
their 2s. advance straightway. The Government, as 
an alternative to their offer of an arbitration, propose 
that they should go to the mine-owners, and try and 
arrange a new wage-basis (with reference to out- 
put), and that the notices should be withheld for a few 
days while this conference goes on. Does not this 
suggestion contain the germ of a settlement? Why not 
divide the 10s. a week into two parts, give the miners 
an immediate increase, and refer the question of the 
balance to the conference, with instructions to arrange, 
as Mr. George said, a datum line, beyond which ‘ncrease 
should depend on output? It is almost impossible to 
suppose that the miners will agree to base wages purely on 
output. That would be a revolution, and it is not the time 
to propose revolutions in wages. But some adjustment 
of wage increments to output seems not unreasonable 
in view of Mr. Hartshorn’s admission that at least the 
last rise in miners’ wages coincided with a fall in produc- 
tion. For you cannot ask the Government, as representing 
the community, to give a rise which may actually bring 
about a decrease of the supply of coal. 


But what are our economic troubles compared with 
the plight of Europe? I saw this week an experienced 
and a much-travelled man, fresh from _ contact 
with her best directing minds. I saw also an able and 
enlightened American, similarly though not, perhaps, so 
closely furnished with knowledge of the facts. It is 
no description of their story to call it pessimistic. If 
one thinks of such impressions spiritually, one constructs 
a mental photograph of some vast and gloomy landscape 
in Blake’s mystical poems, as their only appropriate 
symbol. Dopeoplerealize, forexample, thatthestudent-life 
of Berlin and Vienna is almost brought to an end by sheer 
starvation, and that for the girls one way of just prolong- 
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ing it is by—prostitution? That is something concretely 
horrible, and one can realize it. What is not appreciable 
is that the Treaty of Versailles has so broken the 
economic unity of Europe (based as it is on the concentra- 
tion and harmonious direction of the iron of Lorraine, 
the coal of Westphalia, and the ancillary industries of 
Germany and Central Europe), that it is hardly possible 
for the most acute minds, knowing the political diffi- 
culties, to conceive a power and a means of revival. 
Before our eyes, a civilization ¢s (not is going to be) in 
deliquescence. The Europe we knew is not and cannot 
be again. Also, failing a miracle, the Europe that is to 
be must be a poor, a thinly peopled, and a dependent area. 


Tus is the writing on the wall, which soon the whole 
world will read. But what is the chief political factor 
in this all but inevitable decadence? It is the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the diametrically opposed attitudes of 
France and England—-the two great European Powers 
which remain. ‘The trouble is that whenever the Anglo- 
French difference comes to the surface, our blinded Press 
treats it as a squabble, an affair of rude diplomatic notes, 
and personal tiffs and estrangements. All that super- 
ficial wrangling exists, and the insulting treatment of 
Lord Derby, an inveterate Francophil, as a pro-German 
is an incident of it. The “diplomatic situation’’ as 
the phrase goes, between us and France is far worse 
to-day than it ever was between England and Germany, 
save for the week or two before the war, and the fierce 
flash-in-the-pan in 1911. But nowadays even “ friends ”’ 
can say almost anything to each other without an open 
quarrel, and also without any change of policy, so long as 
the Press keeps silent, or has the wrong story told to it. 
The trouble is that France (like pre-war Germany) 
is building up an economic and political domination of 
Europe, which is destructive of our economic power there. 
And she is succeeding. It is the British policy which is 
sabotaged at Lucerne or Spa or Geneva, and will be 
sabotaged at Brussels to-morrow. For France contem- 
plates the destruction of Germany, politically and 
economically, and the substitution of a new economic 
unit controlled by her, while we resist, and are bound to 
resist, that policy. As things stand Central Europe (not 
merely Germany) is perishing under the French pressure, 
and our counter-action is quite powerless to arrest this 
process. 





Wuat is to be the end? War between England and 
France? Unthinkable. A British acceptance of French 
policy? Equally inconceivable. A continuance of the 
pretended unity and real opposition of the two forces? 
Certain to break down. A reconciliation under a British 
formula of moderation and accommodation? Conceiv- 
able, and the only hope. But not till public opinion is 
formed, and the issue stated. That is the duty of the 
Press, and the only amends it can offer for its misleader- 
ship of opinion from 1918 to 1920. 


M. Mixteranp is certainly very clever. He has 
sprung the Presidential election on the country, and has 
got the succession to M. Deschanel on his own terms. The 
National Assembly has in effect given him a free hand 
for seven years to direct French policy. His election is 
the sevanche of the “Seize Mai,’’ for he has obtained the 
personal power that was refused to MacMahon, 
so far as it is in the power of the National Assembly to 
give it. With the exception of the correspondent of the 
“ Daily News,’ the English correspondents in Paris have 


almost entirely failed to appreciate the importance of | 


the issue. What has happened is something 


very like a constitutional coup d’état. The powers given 
to the President by the Constitution are already greater 
than those of our King, but they are not purely 
personal. Every act of the President must be counter- 
signed by a Minister. But M. Millerand aims at a 
revision of the Constitution that will make it even more 
monarchical and undemocratic than it is already. 


In short, France is now to have a kind of American 
President, who is to have a policy of his own, 
in which he will allow “his Ministers’’ to 
“eollaborate.’? The Cabinet would thus cease to 
be responsible to Parliament, as the Constitution 
intends it to be, and become responsible to M. 
Millerand. The conclusion is that M. Millerand 
will claim the right claimed by MacMahon to 
dismiss a Ministry that has a majority in Parliament 
and appoint in its place one that has not. This is the 
natural climax of the political reaction of the last: eight 
years, though we in England have never marked 


it. Will France submit to it? The present 
Chamber no doubt will, but it has only three 
years of existence before it. The preliminary 


vote on Wednesday revealed the fact that there 
are 270 Republicans even in the present Parlia- 
ment, without counting the Socialists, who did not 
attend the meeting. If the triumph of reaction at 
Versailles, which means that the very existence 
of the Republic is in danger, leads up to a 
coherent Republican Opposition, it may after all do more 
good than harm. On every previous occasion in the 
history of the Third Republic the reactionaries have 
come to grief by over-reaching themselves. Now they 
will try again. 


Ir would be absurd to conclude that such a man as 
Sir William Mather is not born nowadays, or does not 
come to the front, because there must be many such 
practical and philanthropic natures at work at the 
redemption of society; but undoubtedly he was a type 
of the master of industry that seems to be losing its 
special place in the system. Mather was not a great 
man—he was rather a wonderfully helpful one. With 
Sir William Allan—at once a rougher and less simple 
personality, but an original one—he was a pioneer of the 
eight hours’ day at a time when nearly all Capitalism was 
opposed to it, and he had an equally broad and modern 
view of education. Essentially he was one of the men 
who wanted industry to go on continually being 
humanized, and who put that end before technical 
success and money-making. 


An American friend gives me an amusing, if rather 
scandalous, account of the way in which Prohibition is 
dodged by those citizens who deride it. It has brought 
about, in his view, a perfectly morbid prepossession on 
the subject of drink. The manufacture of drink—recipes 
for ‘‘ synthetic gin’’ are great objects of controversy 
and rivalry among amateurs—the stocking of drink, the 
enlistment of the local police (who have nothing to 
do with the enforcement of Prohibition) in the business 
of procuring drink, seem to constitute either the 
exclusive or the dominant topic of the dinner-table. 
Apparently there is no disguise about some of these 
feats of drink-running, the police openly conniving at 
them, and receiving (as in our smuggler days) their 
reward in a share of the spoil. Yet there seemed no 
great belief in the defeat of Prohibition. And I gathered, 





too, that underneath the indignation with the law, there 
| was not a little shame at the means taken for evading it. 


| 


A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Hetters. 


A POET’S PAMPHLET. 

‘‘Ir only it had been one new lyric—one little lyric 
of half a page, but Shelley’s own,’’ many will cry, 
‘instead of these ninety-two solid pages of his prose! ”’ 
Never mind! Let us be truly thankful for what we have 
received, remembering how last century’s finest critic 
foretold that Shelley’s prose would outlast his verse. The 
critic wrote in a moment of temporary insanity, it is 
true, but the saying proves how highly he esteemed the 
prose, and now we are given ninety-two pages more of It. 
We should rather have chosen any twenty lines of true 
lyric from the master of lyric, but still what a gift! 

'  'The notebook containing the manuscript of the 
‘‘ Philosophical View of Reform’ has been known to 
exist, though Buxton Forman, in the preface to his great 
edition of the prose works, says, rather strangely, that 
he could not trace it. He quotes a letter to Ollier 
(Dec. 15th, 1819) in which Shelley wrote :— 

“T am preparing an octavo on reform-—a common- 
place kind of book—which now that I see the passion 
of party will postpone the great struggle to another year, 
I shall not trouble myself to finish for this season. I 


intend it to be an instructive and readable book, appeal- 
ing from the passions to the reason of men.” 


In her preface to the ‘‘ Essays, &c.’’ (1840), Mrs. Shelley 
also stated that ‘“‘ A Treatise on Political Reform and 
other fragments remain, to be published when his works 
assume a complete shape.’’ But this treatise was never 
published by her, and Dr. Garnett, of the British 
Museum, himself an enthusiastic student of Shelley, 
could not discover where it had gone. It was, however, 
in the possession of Lady Shelley, the wife of the poet’s 
son ; it was by her presented to Stopford Brooke, and on 
his death passed to his daughter, Mrs. Rolleston, whose 
husband, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, has now deciphered, 
edited, and published it with the Oxford University 
Press. A very remarkable point in the publication is a 
photograph of a pencil drawing made by Shelley himself 
upon the cover of his notebook. It represents an oak 
tree standing among rocks, with a distant view of a plain 
or lake and high mountains beyond. The drawing, 
especially of the tree and the rocks, might be the work 
of a good artist belonging to that accurate age of 
representation. 

The style of the pamphlet is Shelley at his strongest 
(for indeed, in 1820, when the tract was written, he 
had only two more years to live). In his earlier prose 
we feel the touch of imitation or play-acting—the resolve 
to proclaim the gospel of his Godwin from every house- 
top. But here all is seriousness and sincerity and first- 
hand faith. To this later style belong also the careful 
arrangement, the easy and inevitable (not the precious 
and over-careful) choice of words and the unconscious 
cadence of sentences. Now and then, it is true, the 
rhetoric reappears, but even rhetoric becomes almost 
tolerable when it is moved by the rage or the satire of 
denunciation, as in this passage upon poor Malthus and 
his scientific theory of food and population :— 

‘A writer of the present day (a priest of course, for 
his doctrines are those of a eunuch and of a tyrant), has 
stated that the evils of the poor arise from an excess of 
population, and after they have been stripped naked by 
the tax-gatherer and reduced to bread and tea and four- 
teen hours of hard labor by their masters, and after 
the frost has bitten their defenceless limbs, and the 
cramp has wrung like a disease within their bones, and 
hunger and the suppressed revenge of hunger has stamped 
the ferocity of want like the mark of Cain upon their 
countenances, that the last tie by which nature holds 


them to the benignant earth whose plenty is gathered up 
in the strongholds of their tyrants, is to be divided; 








that the single alleviation of their sufferings and their 
scorns, the one thing which made it impossible to degrade 
them below the beasts, which amid all their crimes and 
miseries yet separated a cynical and unmanly contamina- 
tion, an anti-social cruelty, from all the soothing, ele- 
vating and harmonious gentleness of the sexual inter- 
course and the humanizing charities of domestic life 
which are its appendages—that this is to be obliterated. 
They are required to abstain from marrying under 
penalty of starvation.”’ 

The passionate love of mankind lay in Shelley’s 
nature. It was his soul. Ever since he had read 
Godwin’s “ Political Justice ’’ at Eton, he had sought to 
realize his passion along the lines laid down by his guide 
and philosopher. Upon those lines he had written the 
pamphlets with which he endeavored, as so many other 
noble Englishmen have endeavored (how vainly!) to 
deliver Ireland from the ancient wrongs of her oppres- 
sion. Upon those lines, as “The Hermit of Marlow,”’ 
he wrote, “ A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote,”’ 
and the “ Address on the Death of Princess Charlotte.”’ 
The last two were written in 1817. The “ Defence of 
Poetry ’’ was written in this year of 1820, or early in 
1821, and one passage from this “Philosophic View ”’ 
is embodied in it. During the year he was mainly at 
Pisa, but continued in close intimacy with Byron. He 
had lately published the “Cenci’’ and ‘“ Prometheus 
Unbound.’”’ He had also composed “The Mask of 
Anarchy, written on the Occasion of the Massacre at 
Manchester ’’ (namely, the atrocity of Peterloo), but it 
was not published till ten years after his death. The 
“ Hellas ’’ belongs to the year following (1821), and so 
the position of the present manuscript in the poet’s life 
and in the world’s history is shown. 

Even if we knew nothing beyond the pamphlet itself, 
we should learn from reading it that Shelley was sur- 
rounded by a world tormented very much as our present 
world is tormented, though the disasters then afflicting 
Europe and this country were not so overwhelming, the 
populations being less numerous, and the instruments 
invented by mankind for mutual destruction less effec- 
tive. Shelley was looking out upon a world which had 
suffered years of terrible war, and was moving restlessly 
among the ruins that war had left. On all sides, reaction 
and wealth appeared to have triumphed. Europe lay 
bound under the Holy Alliance (counterpart of our 
Supreme Council). In England the “Six Acts’’ (coun- 
terpart of D.O.R.A.) had just been passed, and Castle- 
reagh was in power, with nearly two years to run before 
the relief of his suicide. The National Debt had risen to 
an amount then thought enormous, and in reality 
enormous in proportion to the country’s income. A 
paper currency was poured out, and prices together with 
rent were rushing up while wages remained far behind 
in the race. Plots and sporadic outbreaks, partly 
instigated by Oliver the Spy and other provocative 
agents, were suppressed with a ruthlessness now 
paralleled only in Ireland. Profiteers, whom Shelley 
calls the new aristocracy, nurtured upon the blood of the 
fallen, alone prospered. The working people, forbidden 
to unite, and perhaps incapable of their present organiz t- 
tion, were reduced to helpless misery, excluded even 
from such protection as the Parliamentary vote ‘s 
intended to afford. 

If we seek a realization of those evil times, we have 
but to look around us, and yet Shelley’s prospect was 
darker. For the majority of the people were sunk in 
desperate distress, which now they are not, and certainly 
were less intelligent and far less powerful in opposition 
to the ruling class. Let us take one or two passages of 
description from Shelley’s pamphlet, which, as he said, 
was written in appeal to reason, carefully avoiding 
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the incitements of rage. After saying that the old 
aristocracy, hitherto acquiesced in by mankind only 
through the imbecility of man’s will and reason, yet 
displayed a certain generosity and refinement of manners 
and opinion, he proceeds :— 

“ But in the habits and lives of this new aristocracy, 
created out of an increase in public calamities, and 
whose existence must be determined by their termina- 
tion, there is nothing to qualify our disapprobation. 
They eat and drink and sleep, and in the intervals of 
these things performed with most vexatious ceremony 
and accompaniments, they cringe and lie. They poison 
the literature of the age in which they live by requiring 
either the antitype of their own mediocrity in books, or 
such stupid and distorted and inharmonious idealisms 
as alone have the power to stir their torpid imaginations. 
Their hopes and fears are of the narrowest description. 
Their domestic affections are feeble, and they have no 
others.”’ 


Of the average population in England he writes :— 


“ Since the institution of this double aristocracy they 
have often worked not ten but twenty hours a day. Not 
that the poor have rigidly worked twenty hours, but 
that the worth of the labor of twenty hours now, in food 
and clothing, is equivalent to the worth of ten hours 
then. And because twenty hours cannot from the nature 
of the human frame be exacted from those who before 
performed ten, the aged and the sickly are compelled 
either to work or starve. Children who were exempted 
from labor are put in requisition, and the vigorous 
promise of the coming generation blighted by premature 
exertion. For fourteen hours’ labor, which they do per- 
force, they receive—no matter in what nominal amount— 
the price of seven.” 

Shelley had evidently discovered a truth about 
wages and the value of money to which so many of our 
writers have lately tried to blind their daily readers. 
Let us take just one more passage which will be welcome 
to all pacifists like himself. No doubt the Manchester 
massacre added a sting to his thought :— 

“From the moment that a man is a soldier he 
becomes a slave. He is taught obedience; his will is 
no longer, which is the most sacred prerogative of men, 
guided by his own judgment. He is taught to despise 
human life and human suffering; this is the universal 
distinction of slaves. He is more degraded than a 
murderer ; he is like the bloody knife which has stabbed 
and feels not; a murderer we may abhor and despise ; 
a soldier is, by profession, beyond abhorrence and below 
contempt.” 

There are many other passages it would beinteresting 
to quote—the poet’s praise of the United States as free at 
all events from monarchy; his eulogy of Germany 
(“ rising with the fervor of a vigorous youth to the 
assertion of those rights for which it has desire arising 
from knowledge, the surest pledge of victory’’); his 
observation of the energetic development of literature, 
and especially of poetry, in England under the stress of 
change and upheaval (as we observe it, though far 
less conspicuously and powerfully, to-day); his 
estimate of manhood suffrage, and of woman suffrage (for 
which he thought the time was hardly ripe, and indeed 
it had a century to wait); and his pleasing suggestion 
that the way to meet the attacks of armed forces under 
the orders of Government was to stand absolutely still 
“ with folded arms and unshrinking bosoms.’’ (The same 
passive résistance is recommended in “The Mask of 
Anarchy.’’) We may receive many of his observations 
and proposals with a melancholy smile, they seem so 
young and crude. The last few years have shaken our 
faith in man’s natural virtue and his approaching per- 
fectibility. Even if we could clear away all kings and 
priests and plutocrats and institutions, we rather doubt 
whether mankind would straightway become happy and 
good for evermore. The Powers of Darkness have put 
forth a terrible strength since the days of Shelley and 





his ““ Demogorgon.” With deeper fervor even than his, 
we may join in his prayer :— 
“The world is weary of the past, 
O might it die or rest at last! ”’ 

But with what joy we are reminded by this 
pamphlet of that singularly beautiful nature, so young, 
so like a cloud of fire! No “ beautiful and ineffectual 
angel beating in the void his luminous wingsinvain”’ ; but 
a man so devoted to reason thatina wilderness of madmen 
he was thought insane; so compassionate that he could 
have sat upon no Charity Commission ; and so filled with 
the love and understanding of mankind that, in that den 
of hatred and stupidity, he was hardly allowed to live. 
It was not by pamphlets that he became immortal, but 
the very fact of undertaking work such as this places him 
among those great poets who have clutched deep into life, 
and have not cherished their powers for ditties of the 
hedgerow and dewdrop. By such labor for the world, 
his nature is revealed as standing in the same rank with 
Dante, Milton, Goethe, and Byron. Some have rebuked 
practical or political labors in great poets as staining the 
white radiance of their eternity. But, after all, it is the 
many colors of the glass that combine to make the 
radiance white. 





CRICKET’S WONDERFUL YEAR. 

THE close of a cricket season is always a time of nice 
melancholy—this year more than ever, for it has been 
the game’s wonderful year. Who among the men that 
walked from the field the other day at the Oval, after 
the last ball had been bowled in the Champion County 
v. The Rest of England match did not feel he was taking 
part in a sentimental ritual? With all cricketers who 
are not clods, that last walk to the old pavilion in the 
late afternoon, through the shadows on the ground, sets 
the pageant of the dead summer moving before the 
mind’s eye. Those days in the air, the green grass ever 
with one—those days which found a fellow going now 
north into the murk of Sheffield and to-morrow south 
amongst the gracious fields of Kent—they are over! 
Nothing left but the job of knocking the summer’s turf 
from the old boots and watching the fragrant dust of it 
fall, as one murmurs Hee olim meminisse juvabit. 

But this winter, at least, cricket will not pass from 
us altogether. There will be the English team in 
Australia to talk about, while who is going to 
forget in a hurry the season just over? It was indeed 
cricket’s wonderful year. Is one reminded that the 
summer was wet? Incredible to believe! Look at the 
sunburnt faces of the men who played and made history, 
and hear them recount the happy hours “on the 
middle.’’ The writer probably sat out as much cricket 
fast summer as anybody, and for him the rain and the 
lowering skies are forgotten. He will deliberately 
remember only the sunny days. And were he a painter 
who wished to pay a tribute to the greatest of seasons, 
he would try to get on to canvas a semblance of the 
scene in the closing hour of the Lancashire and Surrey 
match at the Oval in July. That scene could stand as 
typical of the setting in which cricket was played 
throughout the season, and it would somehow put the 
season in apotheosis. For on that afternoon of fitful 
sunshine, a vast Oval crowd saw the bat of Hobbs flash- 
ing like Sergeant Troy’s rapier as he drove furiously and 
won a thrilling match for Surrey against the best bowling 
in the country. Hobbs in form, Lancashire bowling like 
grim death—and Kennington Oval! Could cricketers 
pray for better than this? Is not Kennington Oval a 
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place where the British Public, ceasing to be a mere 
abstraction, takes on a corporate shape as of a vast 
animal of a crowd, noisy and lovable? 

The Oval is not a habitation for those who like all 
of life to present itself as an arrangement in lawn and 
stucco. It has not the airs and graces of Lord’s. Yet 
ugly though the place, there is nothing disturbing in its 
If we will try to visualize the Oval as having 
a countenance (and, as Charles Dickens taught us, all 
objects and places, from fanlights to riverside docks, are 
likely to strike the imagination in this way)—then it 
will be easy to think of the Oval’s aspect as one thinks 
of the famous Socrates bust. Plain, yes; but ever so 
human and intimate, by reason of that very plainness. 
And just because the Oval is the place where Hobbs is 
perpetually ‘‘ it must for many cricketers 
provide the mental background as the season of 1920 
is reviewed. 

For, of course, Hobbs summed up the essence of the 
season’s play. It was a batsman’s summer, and Hobbs 
was not only the greatest batsman, but the one most 
representative of modern batting technique. ‘“‘ Aye,”’ 
says the old cricketer, ‘‘and who will compare that 
modern technique with the ways of my time? Where’s 
your lovely forward batsman; where’s your Dicky 
Daft?’ None of us will grudge him his delight over 
the sweet lunge forward and the “ classical *’ drive past 
cover. And few of us will even deny the old man’s 
claim that cricket in his day was prettier to watch. 
To-day, the great batsmen play back rather than 
forward, and hook to the on rather than drive 
elegantly in front of mid-off. But having made our 
admissions to the ancient pavilion critic, will he not 
recollect’ the old tag about other times other manners, 
and allow that the principles of yesterday might con- 
ceivably be the shibboleths of the moment? 

The art pundits once made fools of themselves by 
asking Constable ‘‘ Where is your brown tree?’ It 
may be just as unreasonable to demand of the modern 
batsman a beautiful forward style. Batsmanship takes 
its type from the bowling of the period. Could it remain 
unchanged as a Shaw gave way to a Braund; a Trumble 
to a Hordern; a J. T. Hearne to a Bosanquet? The 
“classical ’’ forward stroke attained its felicity in the 
age of accurate length bowling. It is a stroke which is 
slightly speculative, from its very muscular action. You 
play out at the flight, but do not actually see the ball 
as the bat meets it. The stroke assumes that on pitching 
the ball will follow more or less along the line of flight. 
In that case, the firm right foot advocated by W. G. 
Grace, and the lunge forward with the left foot, were 
sound doctrine. But—and here is the modern bats- 
man’s main argument—during these last few summers 
we have seen the advent of great bowlers whose deliveries 
you could not trust to follow along the line of flight after 
pitching. Some of them did not even break the way 
their finger and wrist action indicated; these were the 
“* googly ’’ bowlers, the bowlers of ‘“‘ wrong ’uns.’’ To 
cope with them the speculative lunge forward, so pretty 
to behold, was suicidal. The modern batsman, then, 
has had no alternative but to concentrate on back play. 
Trumper set the fashion of going back on the wicket to 
a ball not high enough up to jump to. Thus the length 
was so shortened that the batsman could see the ball 
drop in front of him, work off its spin, and become 
playable. 

One has gone into a discussion of what Mr. Kipling 
would call the “‘ filthily technical ’’ that one might the 
more easily understand why modern batsmanship is what 
it is. If a Hobbs does not go forward, all curves, like 


ugliness. 


on view ”’ 





a William Gunn, as often as the septuagenarian on the 
pavilion would wish—well, there must be a reason. The 
fact is, cricket has left the classical period as far behind 
as music itself. Strauss does not write like Mozart, and 
for precisely the same reason Hobbs and Hendren do 
not bat like Grace and Gunn. A game, not less than 
an art, cannot stand still; it must be full of the spirit 
of its day. W.G. Grace was the embodiment of First 
Principles in cricket at the very time Herbert Spencer 
was propounding them in philosophy. And _ to-day 
Hobbs is upsetting those First Principles of W. G.’s, just 
as folk are turning the Synthetic Philosopher out of 
doors in politics, economics, and the rest. These are not 
coincidences ; they surely show that in sport even, you 
have the same world, the same flesh, and the same devil 
to contend with as elsewhere. Before Hobbs was crowned 
King at the Oval, Tom Hayward reigned. He was the 
last of the classics, and in his heyday you could go forth 
to witness his immaculate cricket in an appropriately 
immaculate hansom cab. To-day, you take a taxi to see 
Hobbs and Hendren, or—better prelude still to the 
adventure—you go down the escalator for the Tube. 
Into cricket in these days has come the energy, the 
dramatic changefulness of the period. The classical ways 
made nearly all batsmen after the image of ‘‘ W. G.”’ 
Now every batsman is a law unto himself. Look at the 
men who will bat for England in a few weeks in Australia 
—Hobbs, Hearne, Hendren, Woolley, Fender, Russell. 
Individualists all—some of them very Lenins of cricket! 
And are they not in their own ways just as much stylists 
as Gunn, Daft, and Shrewsbury were in theirs? If 
“W. G.’’ was a Joachim of cricketers, then is not Hobbs 
a very Kreisler of them, and his every innings a sheer 
waltz caprice? Has not R. H. Spooner shown us that 
even back-play can go with the most charming manner 
in the world? Besides, why should cricket, and batting 
in particular, take its lessons from the academies? Its 
place is in the sun, its spirit is free as the air. The old 
dogmas put fetters on the game, and to-day an audacious 
hook stroke by Hendren is like some bold call to revolt. 
The lustiness of a Fender comes as a return to nature. 
We are reminded that cricket had its cradle on the 
village green. Surely it has been no mere chance that 
with the eclipse of formalism, the great game has found 
its way to the hearts of the people as it has never done 
before. Cricket’s wonderful year, in very truth, with 
the players and the crowd out for cakes and ale rather 
than virtue, their motto Mr. Dooley’s: ‘‘ Off with th’ 
owd love an’ on with th’ new—and off with that!’’ 


Che Drama. 


THE PRUDE’S FALL. 


Tue sense that we are all sinners is very constant, a’d 
in spite of every rationalistic argument to the contrary 
it is still almost malignant in its power over ordinary 
human beings. They feel wicked, that they were born 
in sin, and must inevitably remain sinful, and that in 
the virtuous there can be only a kind of hypocrisy and 
superiority which needs humbling before equipoise— 
uniform frailty—can be established. Show us a good 
person in a play, or a book, and impatience is instantly 
created. We wait for the fall, the disaster. We cannot 
endure that anybody should be better than ourselves. 
For one thing, we feel that the good person is as aware 
of his excessive virtue as we are. We feel that he must 
be a self-satisfied hypocrite. Show me a good man, 
says the human, and I will compass his downfall by 
temptation, because to have remained genuinely 
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virtuous—which nobody has ever been who has had 
blood in his veins—he can never have been tempted. 
This reasoning is at the bottom of the drunkard’s 
attempt to persuade the teetotal youth into drink. He 
describes the joys of drunkenness, although he is all the 
time over-conscious of his own morbidly exaggerated 
reactions. He cannot bear the sense of inferiority. 
There is more joy in the theatre and on earth 
over one good man who sins, than over all the 
rewards of all the  betting-slips ever created. 
Accordingly, many of our plays have tried to show that 
what they sometimes describe as vice, and sometimes as 
human nature, is irresistible. Then, by a curious 
inversion, they have tried to show that by way of this 
so-called wrongdoing the virtuous become normal and 
tolerable. If the good man sins, his offensive superiority 
is cancelled, and he has joined the tumultuous ranks of 
the pariahs, and has the right to judge others less sinful. 

All this nervous agitation over goodness and sin is 
due to the prevalence in the theatre of ethical over 
artistic standards. To the artist there is neither 
sin nor virtue, but only the manifestation of 
nature. To the professional novelist and dramatist 
there is only the practicable moral problem in which 
our instinctive malice and hatred of kindness and 
chastity is exploited and appeased. Show the dramatist 
a woman who has obeyed her instincts at the expense 
of her reason, and he will make a thousand sentimental 
plays to show that instinct is the only standard of con- 
duct, that owing to original sinfulness we are all wicked, 
and that what we might in others suppose to be 
reason is, as it would be in our own case, merely cautious 
cunning or hypocrisy. Impossible in the theatre to struggle 
against the professional dramatist. He has to appeal to 
audiences who demand that virtue should be humiliated, 
and then, having had its crust of superiority removed, 
re-clothed and put back among stock arguments and pre- 
tences so that the world may continue unchanged. 
The dramatist is a very conservative person. He 
delights in practicable themes, in old ethical contrasts, 
in old gibes at hypocrisy, and, in fact, in the general 
paraphernalia of a stage that is not so much artificial 
as untrue and inexact. Directly a dramatic writer 
brings an immoral preconception to bear vpoa the life 
of human beings he becomes professional. Then he 
does not love human beings, but only their weaknesses. 
Those weaknesses he prefers, not because he understands 
or sympathizes with them, but because they offer greater 
scope for effective theatrical treatment. In this prefer- 
ence he shares the taste of his audience, for the reason 
that virtue is colorless. The country without history 
may be happy, but it is not dramatically practicable. 
The woman without a past must be given a present, or 
she does not interest us. She is like a level landscape. 
She is like an uneventful day. Because we must have 
excitement, we describe a good woman as. an 
uninteresting woman. 

That is the whole problem contained in ‘‘ The 
Prude’s Fall,’’ at Wyndham’s Theatre. A young 
Frenchman, in love with an English war-widow, finds 
that she is implacably virtuous in face of the appeal of 
a woman eternally outlawed for a past fault. He is 
disgusted at his beloved’s chill prudery, and determines 
to reduce her to the common level of theatrically inter- 
esting heroines. He plays with her love, seduces her 
caution, her respectability, brings her to the point of 
ostentatiously running away-with him; and then draws 
from his pocket for their joint’ use a special marriage 
licence which must have cost him fifty pounds. The 
cynical sense that she is at heart no more virtuous than 
the woman she has spurned is abundantly satisfied. 
She has obeyed the law of the theatre, and followed her 
instincts. We can leave her knowing that she is no 
better than the rest of us. And all the time we are 
paying, I expect, lip service to the assumption that the 
world is well lost for love. What else we say I do not 
remember; but we have certainly forgotten for the 
moment that (if we are men) we demand of our own 
women that they should be invulnerable. It would be 
too much to expect any recognition of the sudden con- 
flict aroused between our sense of what is due to our- 





selves and what may be expected of women belonging 
to other men. Thus men and women alike are mocked 
by their response to the charges of hypocrisy and 
respectability which the Frenchman freely brings 
against the other persons in the play. Naturally women 
like to believe that they could touch pitch 
without being defiled, and women will enjoy ‘‘ The 
Prude’s Fall’’ without imaginatively putting them- 
selves into the prude’s place; but masculine instinct for 
the conveniences, and even masculine pity for pretty 
women, is stronger. Therefore the marriage licence is 
necessary for male spectators. Many women would 
probably prefer it away, in order that they might relish 
the more the thorough punishment of the prude. But 
the authors let us witness, perhaps sufficiently even for 
her own sex, the prude’s humiliation by conquest and 
by ridicule. We are all filled with complacency at her 
temptation, her yielding, and the ultimate blow by 
which her sacrifice is nullified and made absurd. She, 
vain fool, thought herself above temptation ; and behold! 
as soon as it is put in her way she succumbs. She is no 
better than the rest of us—at heart! And yet how 
much better we are than she is; because she has had to 
learn her lesson, whereas we knew it already. All the 
same, as long as women in plays obey their instincts we 
feel bound to be morally sentimental about them; and 
so, having satisfied our essential disbelief in human 
nature, we are reconciled to this lovable prude, as we 
have earlier taken to our hearts the woman who kicked 
over the traces—for love—years before the play began. 
It may be true that we would not permit such women 
to visit freely at our own houses; but we certainly feel 
that there is a lot to be said for them in the theatre. 
We have the additional delight of watching 
an English gentleman in love turn before our 
eyes first into a maniac, and then into a figure of fun, 
through his refusal to accept the abstraction of his 
fiancée, the prude no longer. This touch was exception- 
ally happy, and would in itself give the play unusual 
attractiveness, because her lover is involved in the 
ridicule with which she is overwhelmed, and the blow 
which shatters her produces also his discomfiture. We 
have seen two people with decent impulses thrown into 
distraction by love such as we ourselves are too cold- 
hearted and too little disinterested to experience. 


Frank SwWINNERTON. 





Wetters from Abroad, 


THE INDUSTRIAL RISING IN ITALY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—We saw the red flag first at Intra, on a small 
Zust works. It gave the building a slightly raffish air, 
but seemed no more dangerous than Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
though, of course, far less respectable. This was on our 
way to Milan to get passports visés for the return journey 
to England. Swiss, French, and Italian authorities, and 
our own dear Sir Basil Thompson, are all much concerned 
about the present state of affairs, though in the remote 
country district where we have been it seems impossible 
that strikes are real. - 

As we approach Milan the red flags become more 
numerous, in some places looking almost like a general 
holiday. A few miles out of the town there is one factory 
with walls sandbagged and loopholed ; on the top of the 
water-tower a flag, and a sentinel, like one of Meunier’s 
statues, silhouetted against the sky. Outside the station, 
and on the way to our hotel we pass soldiers in pairs, each 
with his rifle. Many of the banks in the town have a 
pair of these armed guards at the door. 

At the Consulate people are being advised to leave at 
once. Something may happen, and then a railway strike 
will make food scarce in the towns, and it will be impos- 
sible to help anyone ; the workers have, up to the present, 
won all round ; they hold the factories, the Government 
is impotent, it refuses to act firmly. Indeed, the Consul 
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thinks it time for us to go. We asked him, “ Do you 
think the employers wish to force an issue and crush this 
while it is small?’’ Yes, he thinks it quite possible. 
In the end we decide to stay. 

Put shortly, the position is roughly this. War 
greatly inflated the steel trades, and to-day the slack time 
has arrived. Prices have risen, and men ask for a rise 
in wages. Employers refuse, and a lock-out seems likely. 
To prevent this the workers refuse to leave the works 
night or day, and continue to work with the available 
material, which runs short. Employers refuse wages 
and compensation for accidents in “ occupied ’’ works. 
This is the fifth week with no pay, and many workers are 
hungry. Other trades are drawn in: for example, steel 
works need oxygen, the oxygen company refuses to supply 
“ occupied ’’ works, and their own works are occupied in 
turn. But the workers cannot sell their produce, for 
agents are afraid of being considered receivers of stolen 
goods. Again, heads of departments and the middle-class 
specialists and skilled technicians refuse as a rule to stop 
in “occupied” factories, and in some cases have been 
captured and taken there: they are usually released after 
a time, and are not illtreated. 

Of course, there have been unfortunate “ incidents.”’ 
One dark night police pickets mistook some men in a 
motor lorry for workers; they, too, mistook the police 
for workers; shots were fired, and the police stopped 
the lorry with a machine gun, to find they had killed and 
wounded a director and manager of a piano factory. The 
owner of a small “ unoccupied’’ works exchanged shots 
with the sentinels on a large “ occupied ’’ works across the 
road and killed two of them. He has been tried and 
acquitted. 

Such cases, considering the size of the movement, 
are relatively few, and the occupation of works 
has been remarkably free from violence. This 
may not last, for Italy is a conscript country, and the 
workers have been taught to kill Germans and Austrians : 
they are accustomed to the use of force, and munitions 
are plentiful. When occupied, one works contained 
sixty aeroplanes ready for use, and some workers know 
how to use them; they know how to electrify wire 
entanglements; they know the value of the contents of 
the arsenal at Genoa. Here is a society split into two 
by economic distress, and both sides fully armed. 

Italy is a country with an early Republican tradi- 
tion. Its small independent Communes might easily be 
mistaken for Soviets. The symptoms of the present 
crisis are those of a social order more free than ours 
seeking to readapt itself to new conditions: besides the 
movement in the towns runs a peasant agitation to secure 
the land for the workers by an early date in November. 
Italy is taking a natural step in the evolution of society ; 
it might be bloodless, but for the equally natural desire 
of those who possess to keep what they have. It is still 
difficult for a rich man to give all or most of what he has 
to the poor. The Government wishes to compromise, to 
make arrangements, to avoid the horrors of an armed 
struggle, and it may succeed, but it will mean much 
sacrifice on the part of company directors, of owners, of 
managers, of all to whom the present social order means 
leisure and comfort and position. And what Govern- 
ment to-day is free from the pressure of employers ? 

The party which controls the “public forces” is 
alert. 
mule team with machine guns returning from its post. 
The Quaestura is full of waiting troops, bored and 
tired and rather annoyed: outside in the Piazza 
San Fedele stand motor lorries for their transport. 
An armored car waits in the inner courtyard. 
Will the soldiers fire on the workers? Our cab- 
man says yes, because there are two kinds of soldiers. 
Those who are paid 40 centimes a day (about 1 1-5d.) 
are not to be depended on, but those guardie regie and 
earabiniert who earn 15 or 16 lire are faithful. 
San Fedele! These are some 500,000, he says. 

Here lies the danger. Given an “incident” of 
sufficient gravity, those who desire to use force to crush 


Two mornings running we have seen the same | 
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the workers will find an opportunity. Two nights ago 
someone fired a gun outside Milan, and a woman in a 
passing train was hit. Occasional brushes between 
armed guards occur, but up to the present nothing very 
serious has happened. If the negotiations succeed, and 
soon, and if the serious incident is lacking, the experi- 
ment in social evolution may result in nothing more 
dreadful than a kind of syndical co-operative society, 
a result for which Italy is far more prepared than 
England. For Italy is more concerned to have a social 
order which will work than one which is merely ancient. 
And in spite of red flags, “ red guards,’’ and fearsome 
inscriptions in chalk on railway trucks about Russia, 
about Lenin or Death, the present state of Italy may well 
be a prelude to an improved society in which hardship 
and risk and leisure may be more evenly distributed. 
Panic, however, is utterly useless, and will merely turn 
the whole thing into a flaming hell.—Yours, &c., 


R.E.R. 





Communications. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—You in England have no doubt satisfied 
yourselves that you have committed a great act of virtue 
by conceding to some extent, however small, self-govern- 
ment to India. And you are surprised and shocked that 
India should be so ungrateful that her National Congress 
should pass a resolution to boycott the Government, and 
the reforms in particular. 

May I draw your attention to certain matters which 
might perhaps explain the situation? You know, of 
course, that the Parliamentary statute was only a 
skeleton. And that the reform really depended upon 
the regulations that were to be passed in accordance with 
the statute. A Committee was appointed to go through 
India and make the recommendations as to some of the 
regulations. | Lord Meston and Mr. Charles Roberts 
were the two leading members. Lord Meston was always 
known to be a reactionary. He opposed the reforms 
before the Parliamentary Committee to the best of his 
ability. Among the members who accompanied Mr. 
Montagu to India, Mr. Charles Roberts had the reputa- 
tion of being opposed to substantial reforms. By their 
recommendation they reserved the most important heads 
of revenue to the Central Government. And _ they 
scarcely left sufficient revenue to carry on the ordinary 
Government to the provinces. They did not allow any- 
thing for the expansion of the educational, sanitary, and 
other indispensable needs of the country. Success was 
difficult even under ordinary circumstances. According 
to the allocation of the finances made by these two 
gentlemen it is not possible to make the reform scheme 
a success. This was carried out in the teeth of strong 
opposition. This was also the reason why Mr. Charles 
Roberts was opposed in his constituency by an Indian 
when he recently stood for Parliament. 

As to the other regulations it is enough to say that 
one of the leaders of the Moderate Party and the editor 
of one of the most influential Indian papers, Mr. 
Chintamami, resigned his membership of the Advisory 
Committee for reform rule on the ground ‘‘ that almost 
no single proposal of any consequence that had been 
made by the non-official members was accepted by the 
Government of India.’’ Do you want any further 
evidence of the stiff attitude adopted by Lord Chelmsford 
and his Government? 

You will have also to remember that the military 
expenses are now doubled. 1t was twenty millions before. 
Now it is forty millions. We are not allowed to inquire 
into the necessity of this large increase, for the simple 
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reason that it is for Imperial purposes, and as the military 
party cannot carry out their policy in England they are 
making India pay for such policy. Again, Mr. Montagu 
has been heavily bribing the services. Their pay has 
been increased nearly by three million pounds, while the 
country is already bankrupt. The ‘‘ Leader,’ a 
Moderate paper, says that the increments actually given 
were excessive beyond all reason. It also adds that 
generosity at other people’s expense has been light- 
heartedly practised by the possessors of authority and the 
dispensers of patronage. It also says that the mean- 
ness of the whole transaction and the attitude of the 
mind it betrays become flagrant. 

Not only has India to bear this burden in the country 
itself, but she is made to pay for the war expenditure in 
Persia also. You will allow that this is an iniquitous 
proceeding. Who is there to protect India in this? But 
go further ; we are paying millions of money for the war 
operations in Mesopotamia. The extent of the payment 
is not known. But we know it is in millions. Why are 
not the Colonies asked to pay a portion? They are busy 
exploiting the territories which have been won in the 
war. India has not obtained an acre of land on account 
of the war, though without her the war would not have 
been apparently won. Not only did she not acquire any 
land, but she has been made to pay a hundred and fifty 
millions nearly as gift. More, while she was starving 
herself, England acquired by compulsory purchase her 
food produce, and sold it at a profit to her Allies. What 
the actual profit is, has not been ascertained. But in 
India, it is estimated to be something between twenty 
and thirty millions. 

It is while India has been suffering under all this 
burden that her exchange rates have been tampered with. 
She has been holding her securities in gold. They have 
all suddenly shrunk in value. The whole loss sustained 
by her on account of this is estimated to be about sixty 
millions. 

In addition to all this, she has sustained an enormous 
loss on account of the sale of reverse council bills. The 
loss to India on this account comes to about thirty to 
thirty-five millions. You know that the sale of council 
bills is mainly intended to benefit English trade only. 

This is not the only respect in which India is sacri- 
ficed to English capital. The English capitalists will not 
allow the Government of India to work their own rail- 
ways, but the English capitalists would insist upon 
themselves working them, not with their own money, but 
with Indian money. Recently it was decided that after 
three years the East India Railway should be managed 
by a Company in India itself. But Mr. Montagu has 
been obliged to yield to the clamor of your capitalists, 
and refer the whole matter to a Commission. 

In Fiji, South Africa, British East Africa, German 
East Africa, Indians are treated as helots. Their treat- 
ment is tolerated by you and by the Indian Government. 
Yet you want us to co-operate with you. 

As to the Khilafat and Punjab, I do not refer in 
detail. You know all about it. Lord Chelmsford and 
his advisers, who are the guilty persons, are still in India. 
Can you reasonably expect us to shake hands with them ? 

The Press Law and the Rowlatt Bill are still there. 
If you want to bring peace to India, repeal those Bills, 
and send either Lord Hardinge or Mr. Montagu as 
Governor of India. 

You have noticed, no doubt, that Mr. Muddiman has 
been appointed the President of the Council of State, 
and that it is proposed to appoint civilians as the Presi- 
dents of the new Legislative Councils. These civilians 
are officers of Government, and after their period in the 
Legislative Councils, they have again to revert to the 
Civil Service. Is this not a step taken to control the 
Legislative Councils? What would have been the fate 
of Parliament if, in the old days, its Speaker was a 
creature of the King?—Yours, &c., 


LoyaL INDIAN, 





Petters to the Editor. 


A NEW ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to congratulate Tue Nation 
upon the admirable article published in your issue of August 
28th, entitled “A New Italian Renaissance,” by Dr. George 
D. Herron? I should account it a privilege if you would 
allow me to endorse this most illuminating diagnosis of the 
present spiritual state of Italy, out of my long experience of 
Italian military, social, and intellectual life. For I have 
lived for some twenty years, on and off, among Italians, 
watching every movement of public sentiment and tracing 
the rise of the new Italy, and during the critical war period 
I served for three and a half years with the Italian troops— 
mainly in Eastern countries—one of my duties being to 
examine their methods of dealing with less civilized peoples 
than themselves. I should like, therefore, to set forward 
some of their innate characteristics, in order that your 
readers may the more justly appreciate the matter through 
which this spiritual leaven of the “ New Renaissance ”’ will 
permeate and bring to birth that nobler and “ more Christian 
civilization,” which Dr. Herron so confidently predicts. 

The first quality that strikes one about the Italian at war 
is his humanity. The Italian soldiers fought with one sole 
object, namely, to end the war. ‘They never in my experi- 
ence took life unnecessarily; they hated the raids whose 
purpose was to kill, capture, and destroy without achieving 
a clearly definite strategic aim. It is not true to say that 
the “ passion for slaughter ” played any part in driving Italy 
into the conflict. She came in because her people would not 
allow her to remain indifferent to the crimes perpetrated by 
the Germans upon her Latin sister, France. Indeed, the 
“ Lusitania ” crime had more practical effect in Italy than 
in America. No country could be less militarist ; in no army 
could relations between various ranks be more intimate, or 
discipline depend more completely upon the personal 
authority of the officers. : 

Another most striking quality of Italy at war was 
seriousness. The Italian soldier could never conceive how 
war could be a sport. Before going into action their troops 
were fervently harangued by their officers, they attacked 
with the old patriotic war-cries on their lips. Italian officers 
were never allowed to take part in any of the Inter-Allied 
horse-shows, in spite of their well-known horsemanship. 
They said it was not the time for such diversions. I do not 
say they were right. I quote this merely as an example of 
the seriousness with which young Italy regarded the awful 
business. 

Another trait which has not been sufficiently noticed by 
those who believe the Italian nation to be Imperialist is 
revealed in the fact that although Italy possesses many 
splendid regiments of black Colonial troops—Ascari—who 
fought magnificently against the Arabs in the Tripoli cam- 
paign, alone among the Allies she refused to use them on any 
front against white enemies, on the ground that this was a 
white man’s war in which colored races ought not to take 
part. 

Italian troops treated their prisoners with a chivalry 
that, I believe, was only equalled by the British. I remem- 
ber 5,000 Bulgarians who had held out most heroically, 
although surrounded, surrendering to the 35th Italian 
Division in the little Serbian village of Sop. The officers 
were not disarmed, and were quartered in the identical 
buildings that the Italian Staff had built for itself and had 
just vacated in its victorious advance. Ten months later at 
a railway station on the Bulgarian frontier I saw a consider- 
able proportion of those prisoners return to their own 
country and to freedom. I shall never forget how the Bul- 
garian soldiers cheered their captors, and, as soon as they 
were formally released, carried the Italian non-commissioned 
officers upon their shoulders in token of gratitude for the 
humane treatment they had received. 

Italian administration of occupied territory, whether 
Serbian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, or Turkish—for I was 
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with Italian troops in all these countries—was everywhere 
distinguished by its tact and liberalism, and Italian troops 
were everywhere remarkable among all the Allies for their 
sobriety, discipline, helpfulness, courtesy, and educazione. 

Such was my experience of the Italian soldier. 

Most Englishmen, who think they know Italians, meet 
merely the new rich class of profiteers or pescecani at fashion- 
able watering-places, or the parasites who live upon the 
One can never repeat too often that these 
from representative, are 
unpopular among their fellow-countrymen. 


foreign tourists. 


classes, far being intensely 
The true young 
Italian is, as I have shown, serious, humane, and idealist in 
the best sense of the word, and it is through this soil that 
‘ Spiritual Springtime,” which Dr. 
Herron so eloquently describes, will “ put forth their glory ” 
to bear the fruit of “a Christian 
Yours, & 


the seeds of the new 


more civilization.’’- 


Hanotp E. Goan. 
74. Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 
September 6th, 1920. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND P.R 
Sin,—Hardly any writer on the tendencies of our 
domestic politics to-day fails to comment upon the growing 
distrust of the existing machinery of government among a 
large, and it may soon be a predominating, section of the 
wrote THE NATION 
The dangers of this situa- 


electorate. “ Parliament«ry democracy, 


last Saturday, “ seems a failure.” 
tion are again thrown into relief by the approaching coal 
crisis. 

The mining industry is of vital importance to the 
and the claims of the industry to a larger share 
in the national income is a matter which affects, directly or 
indirectly, all What authority is to 
adjudicate upon the demands of this section and to bring 
them into adjustment with the general welfare of the nation? 
The body which should have the necessary knowledge and 
authority is that which 


whole—the House of ( 


country, 


classes of citizens. 


from the nation as a 
Unhappily, the expression 
of the popular will, based though it is upon an almost 
universal adult suffrage, is distorted by the channel through 


1: The House of 


which it flows into the House of Commons. 


is derived 


‘ommons 


Commons is an assembly with a bias—a defect fatal to its 
authority. A few figures will illustrate the nature of this 
bias. Under a fair representation of opinion at the time 


of the last General Election, the Labor Party would have 
returned 120 members of Parliament instead of 47; the 
Independent Liberals would have had 67 members in place 
of 25; apart from Irish representation, the Coalition would 
have commanded in the House of Commons a majority of 
only 80 instead of four times as many. i 

4 wide distrust of Parliamentary government arising 
from results such as these is undermining the whole fabric 
of the constitution. There is a growing sense of injury among 
the industrial community which has not secured an influence 
in moulding legislation adequate to its importance in the 
This not unnatural resentment shows itself 
in the tendency to ignore Parliament altogether and to attain 
desired ends by extra-parliamentary or direct action. 

The only step that can not only stay the decay of 
Parliamentary government, but restore it to its due 
authority, is to make Parliament, by means of Proportional 
Representation, a real mirror of the nation. It is a matter of 
vital importance that this should be done before a General 
Election can take place 


commonwealth. 


no one can say how soon this may 
be. All who are in favor of this step, or who desire informa- 
tion on Proportional Representation, are invited to com- 
municate with the undersigned.—Yours, &c., 
Joun H. Humpureys, Secretary, 
Proportional Representation Society. 
82, Victoria Street, London, S8.W. 1. 
September 14th, 1920. 
LINCOLN AND THEISM. 
Sir—Surely your correspondent, Frances Prescott, is 
Whether 
us Gettysburg speech contained, or not, the expres- 


in error in speaking of Lincoln as a Freethinker. 
the far 








sion “ under God” I cannot say, but it may have done so; 


certainly the writer of the letter brings forward no evidence 
against it, and her reference to “the unscrupulousness of 
pious persons” therefore carries no weight. But, during 
Lincoln’s presidentship, he gave repeated evidence of his 
profound belief in the overruling power of God, and his 
earnest desire to be led by the Will of God. A careful 
reading of Lord Charnwood’s book leaves no doubt of this.— 
Yours, &c., 
T. R. Grecuorn. 
24, Southwood Avenue, Highgate, London, N. 6. 


THE MYSTERY OF MONTENEGRO. 
Sir,—It may not be generally known that an “ experi- 
enced and reliable officer” has recently been sent into 
Montenegro to report as to the condition of the country for 
the information of the British Government. It will be 
fresh in the minds of many that this is the second Mission 
of a similar character that has been sent into Montenegro. 
The original Mission was in charge of Count de Salis, a 
gentleman singularly well fitted for a difficult undertaking 
in a country like Montenegro, which is held by force of 
Serbian arms, for Count de Salis was for many years British 
Minister at Cettinje, and knowing the country and language 
intimately, was singularly free from danger of being “ per- 
sonally conducted ” by the Serbians—a process that has been 
carried out in the case of Americans and certain journalists, 
who have been entirely dependent upon the Serbian military 
and political authorities for their information. 

Count de Salis spent a considerable time in Montenegro, 
and then furnished the Government with a full Report. This 
was the famous de Salis Report which the Government have 
persistently refused to place before the House of Commons, 
the excuse for the suppression of this Report being, that it 
would imperil the witnesses if their names were disclosed ! 
Apart from the fact that the actual names of witnesses could 
quite easily be suppressed, what the friends of Montenegro 
in this country are entitled to ask is, as to how it comes about 
that the de Salis Report has never been disclosed, and that 
now again there is to be another Report. 

Can it be a matter for surprise that many fear that it 
is the desire of the Government that a different kind of 
Report should be published to that of Count de Salis? When 
will the mystery surrounding the exceptional treatment of 
our smallest Ally be made clear ?—Yours, &c., 

AtEx DEVINE. 

Northwood Park, Winchester. 

’.S—Three British Relief Missions to the distressed 
Montenegro have been forcibly refused admission into the 
country by the Serbians. There are strange tales going 
about as to the treatment the British Envoy, Count de Salis, 
received at the hands of the Serbians when in the country 
last. What will be the fate of this latest British Mission ? 





THE DISCOVERY OF IRELAND. 

Sir,—Lord Sheffield, through your columns, asks for 
facts relative to the alignment of railways in the Arigna 
coalfield. I trust they will be satisfactorily presented in the 
attached letter from an Irishman, who has devoted consider- 
able time and study to the economic aspects of the Irish 
question. The writer is Darrell Figgis, secretary of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Resources and Industries of 
Ireland. The letter, in part, follows :— 


“The fact is that Sir Richard Griffith, at the time of the 
Railway Commission in the 1830’s, planned a special line so that 
it should be carried through the Arigna coalfield, in order to 
promote the development of the coal. He advocated the: line 
very keenly; but, in spite of him, the railway was laid down by 
another route that entirely skirted the coalfield. Within the 
last two years, the English Government, under the preseure of 
public opinion caused by the present coal shortage, made a line 
up the Arigna valley. This line to-day would provoke mirth 
if the subject were not so tragic. In the first place, it is a 
narrow gauge line. In the second place, there are no trucks for 
the line, and the English Minister of Transport for this country 
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has failed to purchase any trucks. Im the third place, even if 
there were trucks, there are no engines available. The result 
is that the moneys expended on this line (Irish moneys, mark 
you!) might, with equal benefit, have been thrown into the 
depth of the sea. I, myself, saw, on my visit to Arigna two 
months ago, a large amount of coal lying on the hillside and 
being ruined by exposure to rough weather, because there was 
no method of removing it. The Company working that particu- 
lar mine had to shut off the mining of the coal simply because 
they had already mined a good deal more than they would be 
able to find conveyance for for many weeks. 

“Lord Sheffield may speak of this as bad management. I 
reply that it was nothing of the sort. I reply that it was 
exceedingly good management, inasmuch as it fulfilled its first 
intention, which was to compel the Irish people to purchase 
English coal. 

“The same is true of the Leinster coalfield. It is incon-. 
ceivable, in any other country, that a coalfield so important as 
this should actually not be traversed by @ single railway line; 
in fact, that all railway lines should, with great care, skirt and 
avoid the entire field. Here, again, lines have lately been laid, 
linking the main line with two of the pits; but here, again, 
there are no trucks provided in spite of the energetic advocacy 
of the colliery owners. These lines, like the line at Arigna, 
were constructed out of Irish capital, levied in taxation, and 
stretch across the country unused. 

‘‘ It is, moreover, a bad mistake, for a man who should make 
it his business to study English financial papers, to say that the 
Irish ‘system of education is almost entirely supported by the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom.’ The fact is that all expen- 
diture in Ireland is supported by Irish taxation, including the 
Army of Occupation, and that, over and above this expenditure, 
according to English financial papers, England extracts some- 
thing over at least £20,000,000 out of Ireland. This I have 
shown in my ‘Economie Case for Irish Independence.’ Lord 
Sheffield however, goes on to state that the system of education 
is ‘absolutely unrepresentative.’ There is only one reply to 
that. It is that this ‘absolutely unrepresentative system of 
education’ was devised at the sole responsibility of the English 
Mother of Parliaments. 


As Mr. Figgis has but recently returned from Arigna, I 
trust the above will meet Lord Sheffield’s request for more 
specific information.—Yours, &c., 


Fewix Mortey. 


THE CAGE. 


Sim,--Have you space for the record of a small holiday 
adventure which may prove of use? Wandering along a 
country road in Merionethshire, I was attracted by a curious 
and somewhat plaintive twittering. On looking about for 
the cause, I saw a goldfinch in a cage on the top of a wall. 
A little further off was an empty cart with a sack in it, and 
a rough-looking boy was standing by. I did not connect these 
objects at first, but when I saw a gipsyish looking man, with 
a somewhat furtive glance at my husband and myself, put 
a limed twig into the hedge opposite, I took in the whole 
pitiful situation. The poor little goldfinch was a decoy ; the 
limed twig a snare. Plucking up courage and dismissing 
from our too cultivated minds the paralyzing thought that 
nothing is of any use in this worst of all possible worlds, we 
tried a little moral suasion. 

The man, though of low class, proved intelligent, and 
had by no means so bad a face as my first feeling of horror 
led me to suppose. He said he was fond of birds. We replied 
that he could not be, if he deprived them oi their liberty. We 
quoted Ruhleben to him: we said that the Great War had 
been supposed to be a war for liberty, that we had longed 
for the defeat of the Germans because of their cruelty, and 
that it behoved us, therefore, not to be cruel ourselves. He 
said he had had similar remonstrances against the caging of 
goldfinches from a lady who herself possessed canaries in a 
cage, to which I was able to reply that I had, as a young 
girl, refused the offer of a caged canary. At last he told 
his boy to put the goldfinch back into the cart, and he gave 
up his sport. He informed us that a good specimen might 
fetch five shillings. 

Whether he was a convert or not, three interesting facts 
emerge: first, that he did think it worth while to defend 
himself against a charge of cruelty ; secondly, that he had 
had remonstrances from others, at least, besides ourselves ; 
and thirdly, and of most immediate practical import, we 





gained the information that bird-snaring is not illegal in 
Merionethshire, though it is in some other counties. 
Cannot the Society for the Protection of Wild Birds get 
it made illegal all over the British Isles? May we appeal 
to women to make the keeping of caged birds unpopular, and 
the snaring of them, consequently, unprofitable ?7—Yours, &c., 
E. M. ABEL. 
85, Calton Road, Dulwich. September 18th, 1920. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE AND THE DANUBE. 

Srr,—Your favorable comments upon the formation of 
the Little Entente as a political and economical factor for 
the stabilization of Central and Eastern Europe induces me 
to ask your kind permission-for further comments upon the 
same subject. 

First of all, it must be realized that the formation of 
the Eastern Entente is the expression of the profound desire 
and determination of all the conscious elements in the 
countries concerned to unite their efforts for finding a way 
out of the present unbearable situation. It is not based upon 
articles and paragraphs conceived and written by arm- 
chair diplomatists, but the result of the pressure of 
implacable realities. These unfortunate peoples must act 
promptly for their own salvation. They have neither time 
nor energy to waste on political intrigues and for embarking 
on new wars. I do not wish to insist too much upon the 
general purposes of the Entente, but I must point out one of 
the most urgent problems which the newly associated people 
must solve. That is the question of the Danube. 

The importance of the great waterways and their influ- 
ence upon international politics, as well as their determining 
réle in the economic well-being, is fully realized by every- 
body. Yet, strangely enough, it seems that just now, when 
the ruined Europe is plunging into unimagin- 
able misery, the International Conference, held in Paris, is 
rendering the navigation of the Danube almost impossible. 
Instead of aiming at facilitating the transport, completing 
the internationalization of the mighty river, and securing 
the co-operation of the riverine States for that end, it is 
fighting to gain exclusive political and economic control—for 
a single Great Power—over the Danubian countries. The 
rights of the territorial sovereignty of the riverine States 
and their participation in the administration of the river is 
simply set aside. By the new project (Legrand) the Inter- 
national Conference has the right to create zones and ports 
francs on the Danube “ where it will be necessary,” and the 
riverine States have no right whatever to do any work 
for the improvement of the navigation! Furthermore, 
arbitrary taxes are to be paid in foreign currency. (Now 
the taxes are paid in Swiss francs, and perhaps in the future 
will be paid in Japanese money.) 

Such a project will be resisted by the Little Entente. 
But such an attempt at the exploitation of the newly created 
States, even by some of their Allies, can have but one 
explanation. It is said: “ The key to Central European 
politics is the Danube; the key to the Danube is Budapest.” 
This was the policy preached by Bismarck and strictly pur- 
sued by militarist Prussia! If the Allies have learnt nothing 
from the fall of Germany and are aiming at employing her 
methods of dominating Central Europe by the Magyars, then 
it is nothing but blasphemy to talk any more of freedom, 
civilization, and morality. The time for political and 
economic domination is rapidly passing away, and everybody 
begins to understand it, except invertebrate diplomacy. The 
future relations between the modern States must be based on 
freedom and co-operation.—Yours, Xc., 

D. N. Crorort. 

46, Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 7. 


THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ” AND “ THE NATION.”’ 
Srr,—I am not in the least surprised at the perplexity 
and cynicism of ‘ Curious Fifer,’ and since he wants facts 
upon which he can form his own opinions, I hasten to supply 
them. 
Shortly, the general position is that the Irish people con- 
sider that the elimination of the English interest in Ireland 
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is essential to the welfare and prosperity of that country ; 
further, they have come to the conclusion that past experi- 
ence has proved that such elimination can only be accom- 
plished through the establishment of a really independent 
Irish State by an appeal to force. This appeal to force is 
now going on. ; 

Revolutions are bloody affairs at their best, but compared 
with other revolutions in history, the present Irish Revolu- 
tion is comparatively free from unnecessary (from the 
revolutionary point of view) cruelty and_ bloodshed ; 
certainly the undisciplined mob has not yet taken over the 
conduct of the revolt. Every act of the revolutionaries is 
carefully considered, and from the purely material aspect, 
regardless of ethical or moral considerations, it is difficult 
to question the wisdom of anything they have done. The 
British authorities, however, will not recognize the revolu- 
tion (just as the Irish will not recognize British supremacy). 
The consequence is that the counter-revolutionaries are at a 
great disadvantage, and, handicapped by the “ no-revolution ” 
theory, they are getting so much the worst of it that their 
rank and file are goaded into attempting to protect them- 
selves by unofficial reprisals. The result is that the actions 
of the revolutionaries are, from the point of view of the 
counter-revolutionaries, brutal and murderous, whilst those 
of the counter-revolutionaries are equally brutal and mur- 
derous, from the point of view of the revolutionaries. Each 
side shrieks “ murder” at the other side; both are quite 
right, just as the “ Spectator’ and THe Nation are quite 
right from their respective points of view. From the point 
of view of a soldier, it is monstrous to give your prisoners of 
war five years’ penal servitude, whilst, from the point of 
view of the civilian, it is outrageous to resist lawful authority 
with rifles and bombs. 

Now for the specific questions asked by your corres- 
As regards the situation in Belfast, both the 
“ Spectator ” and Tue Nation are perfectly correct, and I 
cannot myself see anything incompatible in them. As 
regards the Lord Mayor of Cork, Tur Nation is unquestion- 
ably right, and the “ Spectator’ probably so. But the 
point is that the Lord Mayor was convicted and sentenced 
for being in the possession of seditious documents, whilst 
the “ Spectator” (and the Government) justify the sentence 
on the grounds that he was guilty of being concerned in the 
murders of policemen. Whether it is just to try a man for 
one offence and punish him for another (much more serious) 
offence, is a question which must be left to “‘ Curious Fifer ” 
to decide for himself. As regards the Sinn Fein Arbitration 
Courts, Tue Nation is quite right, and the “ Spectator” 
utterly wrong. 

I think this deals with every point raised by your 
correspondent. I enclose my card, which will doubtless 
explain why I am unable to write over my own name.— 
Yours, Xc., 


pondent. 


RHADAMANTHUS. 


Sir,—‘ Curious Fifer ” asks in your last issue for facts. 
Here are a few illustrating the policy of one law for the 
Belfast Orangeman and another for the Belfast Nationalist. 
On the 9th inst. a well-known Orangeman was charged at the 
local police court, before a resident magistrate, with firing 
with intent to murder a military patrol. A police constable, 
who accompanied the patrol, which was enforcing the 
Curfew Order, gave evidence to the effect that the patrol 
was passing the accused’s premises when a shot was fired from 
the house and the soldiers replied. 

The witness entered the house and searched the premises, 
finding in the front bedroom a double-barrelled shot-gun, 
containing an empty cartridge, having the appearance of 
being recently discharged. In the same room he found eleven 
other cartridges. There was no one else in the house at the 
time, and when questioned accused said: “I fired the shot 
for sport.” He had taken some drink. The accused was 
remanded, and was again brought up on the 16th inst. But 
on the second occasion, in addition to the resident magistrate, 
there were five Orange Justices of the Peace on the bench. 
The principal witness examined on this occasion was the 











corporal in charge of the military patrol, who swore, to u 
his exact words, that the gun “ was pointed towards en 
pairol.” There was no rebutting evidence given. Yet the 
bench, by a majority, the resident magistrate being the 
rc refused information, and the accused was dis- 
__ That is one side of the picture. Here is the other. O 
the 12th inst. a Nationalist named Thomas Duffy was brow ht 
before a court-martial in Belfast and charged with havin - 
his possession on the 30th ult., when there was a riot in York 
Street, Belfast, two revolvers. The principal witness for the 
prosecution was a Unionist shipyard worker, who said he 
recognized Duffy and saw him fire revolvers from his tw 
hands. The witness admitted, however, that he was in Poe 
of the opposing Unionist mob and was excited. Alderma 
John Harkin, one of the Nationalist representatives on the 
Corporation, giving evidence for the defence, said, in res Me 
to the appeal of the Lord Mayor, he organized a civilian 
patrol to help to maintain order. On the date of the alle "" 
offence Duffy was a member of the patrol, which was aa 
vised by the witness, who saw Duffy every fifteen stellen 
when the accused had no arms. Four other witnesses swore 
that Duffy stuck to his post the whole time and could not 
have been at the spot where he was alleged to have fired the 
revolvers. The decision of the Court has not so far been 
promulgated, but Alderman Harkin (who ought to know) 
stated, in an interview he had with Sir Ernest Clark the new 
Assistant Under-Secretary, on the 18th inst., in ‘the City 
Hall, Belfast, that Duffy had been convicted and transported 
to an English prison. 
_ The question being asked in Belfast is: Why was the 
Orangeman tried by the police magistrate and the Nationalist 
by the court-martial, unless the new Coercion Act is for 
Nationalists only ?—Yours, &c., 
ONE ON THE Spot. 
Belfast. September 21st, 1920. 





Poetrp 


GREAT MERCY. 
Or many things for which great praise . . 
A green lane set in winding ways, 
A flowery lawn, a sun-flecked wall... . 
Give thanks for water most of all. 


A cool well in an ivied grot, 

A chattering brook by the garden plot, 
A river in a sunny mead.... 

Great mercy are these things indeed. 


The little brook of blossoms tells, 
White stars and gaudy-colored bells 
That deck its sides, red clover-sheets, 
Speedwell and all such homely sweets. 


The tall grass by the river wide 

Throws greens and glooms on the quivering tide 
That winds along with gentle plash 

As if our stained souls it would wash. 


Water quiet and water cool, 
Running stream and wind-rocked pool, 
Of unseen springs are sent as sign . . 
Of healing water and divine. 


Among the jasper and the gold 
Shall be no sea, the Saint foretold ; 
But . . . . hid in many a holy nook . 


A well, a river, and a brook. 
ANGELA Cave. 
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The orld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NiGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
/* Poems, 1901 to 1918." By Walter de la Mare. 
(Constable. 27s. 
‘Mind Energy.’”’ By Henri Bergson. 
H. Wildon Carr. (Macmillan. 
‘Warfare in the Human Body.”’ 
(Nash. 18s.) 
‘Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group.”’ 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
= 


Two vols. 


Translated by Professor 
10s.) 
Essays by Morley Roberts. 


By E. Hadfield. 
* * 

Wuart do our great statesmen read—the men out of 
whose wisdom and deep knowledge of the best that man has 
done, our future is shaped? We hear surprisingly little of 
that. There has never been the faintest hint, in such a year 
for Ireland as is this, that Mr. Lloyd George has read, for 
instance, Lecky’s “ History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century.”” We could be forgiven for believing our great 
statesmen to be inspired, and that all the benefits they devise 
for us are the consequence of revelations in dreams to their 
virgin minds. It is possible they require no guidance what- 
ever from the noblest man has thought and done, being born 
in a moment of exaltation full-orbed and radiant, perfect in 
knowledge and zrace, and with a compassionate sob for 
humanity all complete. What we may acquire late and only 
through travail and tribulation, baby Carson got before his 
dummy. The knowledge which made a new and a better 
world for us at Versailles descended upon little Lloyd George 
when, long ago, in a sacred moment he lisped at his infant 
prayers. We cannot account for it any other way. 

= * 

We often learn of the favorite pastimes of cur great 
politicians. | Occasionally we hear how they invest their 
money. We know, or think we know, what they think of 
Socialism, Poland, private property, drink, the Russian 
ballet and the revolution, Sherlock Holmes, the ladies, 
Ulster, the dark horse in the Derby, and who won the war. 
Why, we know even the Prime Minister’s favorite hymn— 
I mean we are aware he has one because his favoritism is 
asserted at suitable intervals; and, moreover, the photo- 
graphers of the pictorial papers have actually caught him 
in the very act, his mouth open, and his face turned heaven- 
wards in choral rapture. What delight Keats and Milton 
move in the breasts of ordinary members of our legislature, 
such as Sir Alfred Yeo and Sir Henry Dalziel, probably we 
shall never learn. it is almost as impossible to discover just 
to what degree of joy serene and bright the War Minister and 
the Lord Chancellor are lifted by the finer periods and 
traditions of our speech ; but if the style of their own English 
betrays what evokes their admiration, then they must 
be close students of Mr. Bottomley’s prose, which indeed is 
for its purpose an excellent instrument. Of Mr. Balfour we 
say nothing. We merely wonder how he has managed to 
stand it for so long, and sympathize with his plaintive and 
contemplative smile. We understand that smile of his, any- 
how. 


* * * 

I HAVE been moved to these commonplaces after reading 
“The Diary of Opal Whiteley ’’ (Putnam). I nave not read 
the diary all through. I cannot. I won’t. A little of it goes 
such a long way that a reader, beguiled innocently full into 
the book by the introduction of Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
persuaded to open his mouth and take it freely without even 
smelling it first, gets such a shock that he feels as though 
he has had all the Old Brown Windsor he really can manage, 
for a little while. The quotation from the classics on the 
title-page is, ‘“ This is a very wonderful world we live in.” 
After reading a few pages of the diary nobody would doubt 
that. For not only Viscount Grey, but Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
who, I believe, is the editor of so respectworthy a magazine 
as the “ Atlantic Monthly,” vouches for dear little Opal. It 
certainly is a world so wonderful that after reading some 
of Opal’s diary one turns again to the introduction to 
stare steadfastly at the famous nobleman’s name, feeling 
assured there is a catch in it somewhere. Yet no. One 
cannot get away from it. One’s eyes seem all right. It is 
the very man we heard so much of before the war and at the 
beginning of it; and he says, ““I have read the book with 














sheer delight.” Mr. Sedgwick speaks of giving “ the diary 
a permanent form,” and says it is “ beautifully natural and 
interpretative of the spirit of childhood.” 

* * * 

Wet, what I feel about dear little Opal is that she 
makes the fact that we found ourselves in war without know- 
ing why, till our statesmen had time to collect their thoughts, 
much less of a mystery. And if such a judge of literary 
documents as Mr. Sedgwick thinks the same as Viscount 
Grey about Opal’s diary, then the game, I fear, is up. We 
shall never be even moderately safe, while our chosen leaders 
may perform upon us major operations on such diagnoses of 
such written evidence. This book has given me, because of 
its sponsors, the greatest shock to my faith I have had since 
when, as a trusting child, I believed an elder boy who told me 
a ditch was quite dry because it was smooth and green. 
Here is a quotation, by Lord Grey, to prove Opal’s quality :— 

“T have thinks those potatos growing here did have 
knowings of the star-songs. I have kept watch in the 
fields at night and I have seen the stars look kindness 
down upon them. And I have walked between the rows of 
potatos and I have watched the star-gleams on their leaves, 
and I have heard the wind ask of them the star-songs the 
star-gleams did tell in shadows on their leaves and as the 
wind did go walking in the field talking to the earth voices 


there I did follow her down the rows, I did have feels of 
her presence near.”’ 


* * * 

We are told Opal Whiteley was born twenty-one years 
ago, ‘‘ when or where we have no knowledge.” She lost her 
parents in her fifth year. She remembers nothing of them, 
* except that they loved her, and that she loved them with 
a tenacity of affection as strong now as at the time of parting 

. . . the only clue to the identity of her father and mother 
comes from the child’s frequent use of French expressions 
and scientific terms.” The diary was written in childhood 
on scraps of paper, on any kind of paper, and on both sides 
of it, with colored chalks. The characters, “ printed with a 
child’s unskilful hand,’ were nearly an inch high. The 
diary was hidden in a log in the woods. When it was of no 
less than 150,000 words, a naughty foster-sister discovered it, 
and tore it into “myriad fragments.” In reviewing this 
book, one ingenious reviewer, with a turn for mathematics, 
went into the problem of the reconstruction of these myriad 
fragments. He calculated that, under Providence, the 
piecing together of the 150,000 words, about one inch high, 
in myriad fragments of wrapping paper, the covers of 
butchers’ meat, and so on, would occupy the young lady not 
less than three years. The task, in the introduction, was 
admitted to be ‘‘ enormous,” and that, no doubt, is the suit- 
ably modest word of a sponsor. However, a reader who 
happens upon a good thing need not worry very much abont 
its origin; and to me the fact that Opal was able to piece 
together the myriad fragments of her sugar, beef, and brown 
paper, is but the inferior side of her miraculous feat. 

* * * 

Lorp Grey dwells upon the naiveté of this child. Now 
this is exactly where we are asked to believe in a miracle 
—-+though that miracles are possible I am getting too old to 
deny. All those years ago, little Opal, with nobody to help 
her but fir-trees, pigs, mice, chickens, and the unborn babies 
of young couples who were neighbors of the farm where she 
lived, had prescience, somehow, of the popular literary taste 
of the American of to-day ; with her chalk and brown paper, 
in letters one inch high, she made straight for the things 
which tickle laughter and tears out of modern Americans 
when they read Limberlost stories, ‘“‘ Daddy Long-Legs,” and 
look at Mary Pickford. There is a naiveté which is superior 
to wisdom. This little child sings “ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
Dominus Deus,” in the woods, though she is innocent, of 
course, of the period of gestation for man. Yet in not a few 
places, entirely ignorant of the nine months, she makes 
miraculous play in colored chalks, on her wrapping paper, 
round the young married people of her acquaintance, which 
puts the lump accurately in the right place in the throat. 
Opal certainly deserves our congratulations. Divination is 
above wisdom and art. The book, I am told, has a large 
sale. It is very likely. Even acute literary critics in some 
of our leading journals call it, very solemnly, a “ wonder 
book." They are quite right. It is almost as wonderful as 
its critics. 


H. M. T. 
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Rediews. 


HOW WE DID IT. 


The First World - War, 1914-18.” 
(Constable. 42s.) 


By Colonel REPINGTON. 
Two vols. 


You begin a chapter in this volume of reminiscences like 
this: “ Lunched with Lloyd George at 11, Downing Street. 
Met Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Montagu. The host in good form ; 
After lunch the others 
went away, and L. G. and I sat by the fire, while he smoked 
a cigar for an hour.” Or you drop casually anywhere in the 
two volumes on something as eager as this :— 


he monopolized the conversation. 


‘‘Dined with Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Cunard. Lady 

Paget, Mrs. George Keppel, Lady Sarah Wilson, Seymour 

Fortescue, aud Lord Lurgan. A charming house, done up 

in excellent taste, the dining room newly built out, and of 

a very perfect shape, with some attractive pictures. The 

diner table decorated exclusively with old Waterford 

glass of a very fine quality. Most amusing talk; all the 
ladies in good form, and told some capital stories.’’ 

Most amusing talk! What year was this of the ladies’ 
capital stories? It was 1916. It was about the time when 
the bewildered clerk was selling up, putting his wife into 
an attic on a separation allowance, and was failing to rouse 
A reader of these 
important reminiscences, puzzled at the beginning by the 
author's care in describing his memories as of the first world 


to his usual interest in Waterford glass. 


war, soon understands that that descriptive nicety is really 
just. It is probably as true that wars are made on the play- 
ing fields of Eton as that they are won there. From these 
entertaining and instructive volumes we may divine within a 
little of the way we are being led. With such a Society, 
evolved to direct us by long selective national processes, a 
superior caste whose intellectual methods and higher ways 
the lowly may only guess at by looking upwards to where 
Colonel Repington’s gossip falls, as it were, from the stars, 
with such a Society over us wars and revolutions are not 
unlikely to be our portion. We may look forward confi- 
dently to a second world war at least, to be followed, and 
even compensated for, by another reminiscent colonel telling 
us something of this sort :— 


“Lunched with Countess Greffuhle and Countess 
Ghislaine de Caraman Chimay. A beautiful house with 
some fine French furniture, decorations, and pictures of 
the eighteenth century. We talked of her convalescent 
establishments, and she told me that 2,000,000 Frenchmen 
had passed through the hands of her societies. Jules 
Roche, the Deputy, came in and talked in an interesting 
way. I am glad to say that he thought that Briand was 
safe this time, and Roche is a pretty shrewd parlia- 
mentarian, and likely to be right.’’ 

A reviewer, if he did his best, would do no more than 
extract and mount such pellucid crystals, in which 
a reader would see, awed and wondering, the remote images 
of the Highly Important moving serenely in another world 
than ours. The temptation to do so is great. About the 
time of the first Battle of Ypres we learn of a 


“Quite cheery party. Lady Johnstone very amusing. 
The ladies wrangled about what nationalities—men, that is 
to say—are most valiant and enterprizing; by common 
consent they all voted British. One lady hada delightful 
phrase which I must try and recall about the disappointed 
vexations of a woman who came home in fear and 
trembling in the dark expecting to be accosted, and no one 
took any notice of her.”’ 


But the temptation must be resisted. For, after all, the 
talk of these cheery parties, during the hours when the mud 
and wire of the Salient were being littered with entrails, 
was not quite so amusing, if examined now, as it appeared 
at the time. The quantity of the entrails destined to be 
strewn, depended, literally and unequivocally depended, it 
is evident enough, on the very men and women who appear 
in these papers. Some doubtless were genuine workers 
enough. Occasionally too we hear from Colonel Repington 
of a great one making a trip to “ The Front,’ and, on his 
return, admiting to have been much impressed by the violence 


| 











of the’ guns and the danger of the trenches. 


The violence 
and the danger were at least admitted. 


“Northcliffe did rather a smart thing journalistically, 
He motored from Paris to Verdun, and sat up all night to 
put his story together, so defeated a rival who was with 
him. Steed is also back, very full of the noise of the 
cainonade at Verdun and the danger of the trenches.’’ 
Most of the people who appear in these volumes 
of the “ First World War” rarely got nearer to the war 
than that. They were much too busily occupied in helping 
us to win it. They were the “leading”’ people, the busy- 
bodies who really did things. They were all indispensables, 
The idea of the “Times ”’ that it is necessary to expose the 
methods of wicked Bolsheviks, so to preserve us from 
disaster, while extracts from reminiscences like Colonel 
Repington’s could be scattered broadcast by the Labor Party, 
if that Party were only enterprising enough, is comic; for 
these volumes make it clear that what such a Society as is 
described really wants is a reliable vacuum cleaner. Take, 
for example, December, 1915; and :— 


“An agreeable dinner. Chapiin most amusing, and 
Curzon full of good stories as usual. During dinner the 
question whether a cow’s ears were in front of or behind 
its horns, and above them or below them. . We all had 
different views except Chaplin, who had been Minister of 
Agriculture, and said he had not the faintest idea.’’ 

We do not require Lord Curzon to be quite sure whether 
a cow keeps her ears in front, or her tail. If he candidly 
admits that he doesn’t know, we should not blame him. 
The point is, he and his like have for long pretended that 
they have plenary inspiration as to the place where the ears 
and tail of everything are, a superior outlook and wisdom 
which never by any chance gets the cow’s horns on the rump ; 
and have acted for us on that knowledge, with the con- 
sequences we now see about us. These men who take our 
money for being Ministers of Agriculture, and only confess 
at agreeable dinners, to the amusement of their own sort, that 
they don’t know where a cow keeps its horns, are the very 
men, of course, who helped to make Europe what it is. If 
we had only known about that cow, say, in 1910, we might 
have saved most of the trouble by a cheaper, simpler, and 
more entertaining method of decision—we might, for example, 
have tossed for it. Instead of that we left Mesopotamia, with 
its consumption of 50 millions of our taxes annually, to cow- 
experts who are uncertain where the ears go, but who give 
most agreeable dinners to the right people. If this criticism 
is considered unjust, we invite a careful reading of Colonel 
Repington’s book. 

Would the Colonel himself deny it? He, on his subject 
of war and war strategy, is a full, a skilful, and a shrewd 
critic, and his knowledge of it brought him into a good deal 
of the company whose ideas were as he describes them. He 
heard these people, who were so intimate with him, 
“monopolizing the conversation’’ on military strategy, on 
tactics, on “ impenetrable barriers ’’ in the West, and such 
matters. He himself could have been under no illusions 
as to where their equivocating lightmindedness would lead 
us, for he knew what they ought to be doing, and what they 
were doing. The last passage we quoted concerning an agree- 
able dinner, where the Important amusingly confessed 


their ignorance, fairly stands as a criticism of most 
that these people did in war and peace. They did 


not know what they were doing, and they did it with 
energy. No wonder we often find in this diary such a 
sentence as “ finished my article on the need of the Army 
for men.” Their errors developed into larger and larger 
cemeteries ; the urgent need for more men to save the country 
grew louder and continuous. The “ man who won the war ” 
has the conviction that the Western Front is “ impenetrable,” 
desires an Eastern campaign at the time when Germany is 
massing elsewhere, orders the extension of the British front, 
but not the means to hold the extension, though knowing 
that the new sector is probably the place on which the enemy 
will throw his new mass. Then we have the greatest British 
defeat in history, to be retrieved by the indomitable valour of 
the unimportant mass. But when we trust our affairs to those 
whose major errors can never be known, ‘except where the 
right people, who are merely amused, eat agreeable dinners, 
all is lost in the fact that the ladies were in good form. 
Outsiders, perhaps, ought to be satisfied with the provision 
of cheap and well-orga»ized tours to the cemeteries. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE NEWEST BOOKS 


Now Ready. 








PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATION 


A Contribution to the Investigation of Mediumistic Teleplastics. 


By Baron von Schrenok-Notzing (Consulting Physician in Munich), 

Translated by E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. (Lond. and Birm.). 

With 225 Large Photographic Illustrations. Impl. 8vo. (103 by 7 in.). 35s. net. 

This monumental work, by the well-known investigator, giving the fullest details of his experiments and _ their 
amazing results—which have caused both scientists and ‘‘ Spiritualists’ alike furiously to think—is at length on the market, 
both here and in the United States. It is without doubt the most important monograph in Psychical Research that has 
hitherto been published, confirming Dr. CRAWFORD’s experiments in Belfast, on which an illustrated article by him 
will be published in the October number of the ‘‘ Psychic Research Quarterly ’’ (3s. 6d. net.). 


? What About Einstein ? 4 NEW PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
If you really want to understand the new theory of the Relativity BOOKS. 


of Time and of Space, the only book to read is Dr E. E. Slosson's 
(1) The Elements of Practical 
Psycho-Analysis. 
(For Doctors, Teachers, and Parents only). By Dr. 
PAUL A. BOUSFIELD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Physician 


to the London Neurological Clinic. With Glossary and 
one Plate. 10s. 6d. net. : 


- The — Ag a te book so far written. It furnishes 
" o an account of the eory, Technique, and Scope of Psycho-Analysis, 
em orar Meta- | dealing with The Unconscious Mind; Desires and Pyschic Energy, 
Studies In Cont p y Evolution of the Erotic Desire; Parental Complewes; Nercissiom 
oe 
physics. 


Easy Lessons in Einstein. 


It is written entirely for the layman, and furnishes a simple, and | 
in some places entertaining, account of the Theory and of its more 
intelligible bearings on thought and life. It contains an article | 
of EINSTEIN himself, and a Bibliography. 5s net. 


Dreams; Functional Diseases; Compulsion Neuroses, &c. 

By R. F. A. HOERNLE, Professor of Philosophy in 
Armstrong College, University of Durham. 8vo. 16s. net. 
1. The Philosopher’s Quest; 2. The Idol of Scientific Method in 
Philosophy; 3. Philosophy of Nature at the Cross-Roads; 4. On 
Doubting the Reality of the World of Sense; 5. Saving the 
Appearances in the Physical World; 6-7. Mechanism and Vitalism; 


(2) The Psychology of Dreams. 


By W. S. WALSH, M.D., Fellow American Medical 

Assoc., Member Amer. Medico-Psychological Assoc., &c. 

12s. 6d_ net. 

By a leading American neurologist, presenting a popular 
account for the educated laity and those suffering from nervous 
affections. The Mind in Sleep; Material of Dreams; 


t Instigations of 
Dy i Typical; Prodromic, and Prophetic 
Dreams; Nightmare; Night Terrors; Somnambulism; Analysis of 
Dreams; Day-Dreams, &c. 


(3) Psycho-Analysis : 
Theory, and Practice. 
By ANDRE TRIDON. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book for the educated laity, summing up in a concise form 
the views of the greatest analysts which are at present scattered 


(1) The Economic Development | 1. ‘its Pine‘: st analyste which ate at pres 
e in hundreds 0. OOKS, phiets, and Magazine articles. 
of the Great Powers in the (4) Sanity in Sex. 


19th Century. By W. J. FIELDING. 10s. 6d. net. [This day. 
By DR. LILIAN KNOWLES. [Shortly. | 


_ The Human Atmosphere (the Aura), 


. : By W. J. KILNER, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), M,R.C.E., 
(2) Economics for Beginners. late Electrician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. With 64 


By M. BUER. [Shortly. | _,ilustrations of human auras. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A purely physical exposition, treating the aura largely as a 
An absolutely simple book, for educational purposes. means of diagnosis. 


8. Theories of Mind; 9. The Self in Self-Consciousness; 10. Religion Dreams; Dreams as Wishes; 
and Philosophy of Religion. 





Its History 


Two New Books on Economics. 








Two Books of Intense Interest To-day. 


(1) The Adept of Galilee. A Story and an Argument. 442 pp. | 9s. net 


Supplies a very definite need now that Humanity is seeking an interpretation of things spiritual which shall be accept- 
able to the higher reason. It is in two Parts. (1) The Argument, which is an exposition of the science of Yoga, 
showing that Yoga was, and is, to be found all the world over, and that, the acceptance of Jesus the Christ as a Master in 
this science of. the Soul explains the “‘ miracles” attributed to Him and the deep spiritual wisdom He exhibited. 
(2) The Story, a narrative of the Life of Christ, depicting Jesus not as the “ Man of Sorrows,’’ but as one who had acquired 
that Bliss-Consciousness which is the goal and reward of Adeptship. The work is deeply reverent in tone, and 
absorbingly interesting. 


(2) A Second Edition has at once been called for of The Initiate 7s. 6d. net 


The extraordinary interest that is being shown in this book is not surprising. It is by a very well-known Englishman, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, and presents the veiled history of an Adept who worked in England until a few 
years ago, but who hid his identity for the convincing reasons stated in the book, the writer being one of his disciples. 
The Atheneum says that “ Whatever may be the source of his inspiration, its effect has undoubtedly been to make for the 
writer’s happiness, and promises many a reader’s also. The deeper aspects are dealt with in the latter half of the 
volume, and the result is stimulating.” 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
BrRoADWAY House: 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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DOUBTING THE OBVIOUS. 


“ Relativity: The Special and the General Theory. A 
Popular Exposition.” By A. EINSTEIN. 
R. W. Lawson. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

‘ Space, Time, and Gravitation: An Outline of the 
General Relativity Theory.” By A. S. EDDINGTON. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 

WHATEVER may be the ultimate fate of the General Relativity 

Theory as it is now presented, whether it will have to accom- 

modate itself to the philosophical objections raised by Dr. 

Whitehead, or whether certain interpretations of the mathe- 

matical symbols will have to be abandoned should that 

elusive spectrum effect remain elusive, it seems clear that 
the old Newtonian mechanics can never again be accepted. 

The reign of what Professor Eddington calls the Newtonian 

“ super-observer,” whose expressions for the laws of nature 

are the really right expressions, is over. The Newtonian 

mechanics is aristocratic, and is full of assumptions of 
privilege: people who are “ at rest” or are in a state of 

“ uniform motion ” are permitted to formulate the laws of 

nature. People in accelerated lifts, however, or people who 

happen to be falling out of a balloon, are regarded as 

eccentric, and their view of things is considered to be a 

little unbalanced. Einstein, the leader of the democratic 

movement, has boldly asserted that such people are as good 


as anybody else, and challenges the Newtonian “ super- 
observer ” to show in what his superiority consists. He has 


gone further; he has inspected the aristocratic title-deeds, 
and asserted that they mean nothing ; that the observer “ at 
rest’ cannot be found ; that there never was such a person. 

This subversive campaign—what Sir Oliver Lodge, mis- 
takenly but understandably, calls Bolshevism (it is worse ; 
it is pure anarchy !)—has been hitherto carried on amongst 
experts. The discussions have been as remote from the 
crowd as were the tremendous revolutions worked out by the 
Fabian Society. But now the tract-writing era has begun. 
This last victory of the democratic spirit is to be made 
accessible to the people. We have had German tracts and 
one or two English tracts, and now we have two further 
explanations, one from Einstein himself, and the other from 
his greatest English disciple. Einstein asserts, in his intro- 
duction, that his book may be understood by those whose 
standard of education corresponds to a university matricula- 
tion examination. A lot of people matriculate every year, 
but also, as Kipps remarked, there are a lot who don’t, and 
we doubt if Einstein’s book really supplies what the man 
in the street is looking for. We doubt, indeed, whether the 
theory is susceptible of a really popular exposition. For it 
postulates a certain kind of imagination, a certain specula- 
tive quality of mind, a certain scepticism of the obvious, in 
order that the reader sympathize with Elinstein’s 
‘thankful surprise ’’ when he finds that four rods of equal 
length, placed on a marble slab, may be induced to form a 
3ut why shouldn’t they? Well, as Einstein points 
out, suppose that different parts of the marble slab had been 
at different temperatures. Then some rods, or parts of 
rods, would expand more than others, and then they need 
not fit. If you answer that you could find out, by independent 
means, that the slab was not of a uniform temperature, 
Einstein replies, suppose you could not? Or suppose some 
deeper thing than temperature were involved, something that 
affected all things alike? The point is that Einstein thinks 
he has made a real discovery when he finds that measured 
squares and measured circles actually exist. They so easily 
might not have existed. And even if he finds he can really 
construct a square on a marble slab, might that not be 
because the slab is so small? Does it follow that a very 
large square, with the sun at one corner, for instance, and the 
earth at another, would exist? It is possibilities of this 
kind that occur to Einstein. He behaves as if he had had 
no bringing-up; he has no prepossessions. And he proceeds 
to ask questions about the things that everybody takes for 


may 


square ? 


granted. Is space Euclidean? Have you measured it? Does 
a body acted on by no forces move in a straight line? Have 
you seen one? And with it all, he moves sure-footed. He 


will dispense with all the traditions, he will question all 
the unquestionable things, but he keeps his head. He does 
not plunge into a chaos; he builds a new world. 

Jt was in 1905 that Einstein published the first fruits 


Translated by | 





of his persistent questioning. Before then nobody had had 
any difficulty with the concept of simultaneity. That an 
event in one place occurs at the same time as an event in 
another place had always seemed a perfectly straightforward 
idea. But Einstein insisted that the mere idea of simul- 
taneity was of no value, in science, at least, until we had 
some perfectly definite method of measurement. Suppose a 
man, on a moving train, asserts that two lightning flashes, 
the distance of the train apart, struck the rails simultane- 
ously. Would a second man, motionless on the embankment, 
say that the two flashes were simultaneous? Einstein shows 
that he would not, that the judgment that two distant events 
are simultaneous is influenced by the motion of the observer, 
that events which are simultaneous to one observer are 
not simultaneous to another observer who happens to have 
a different motion. It follows that length will be estimated 
differently by the two observers, since the length of a rod, 
for instance, is the distance apart of the two points occupied 
by its ends at simultaneous instants. So far Einstein had 
been considering observers whose motion with respect to one 
another was uniform and in a straight line. He showed that 
every such observer would find the same laws of nature, 
although, if they compared their space and time measure- 
ments, they would not agree. In other words, the laws of 
nature were invariant with respect to uniform motions in 
straight lines. 

The conception of the Generalized Theory arose partly 
from pondering over this limitation. Why was it that only 
systems which were in uniform straight line motion with 
respect to one another should be equivalent? If the laws 
of nature could be expressed in a form independent of such 
motion, why should they not be expressible in a form which 
was independent of any kind of motion? What was the 
essential peculiarity which distinguished motions which were 
not uniform from motions that were uniform? Let us take 
a case of non-uniform motion and try to probe its mystery. 
Suppose a spacious chest resembling a room, and let there 
be an observer inside equipped with apparatus. Now let 
there be a hook on the outside of the lid of the chest, and 
let a rope be attached to this hook. Imagine that some kind 
of being is pulling at this hook with a constant force. The 
chest moves upwards with a constantly accelerated velocity. 
What difference does this make to the man in the chest? 
Well, if he releases something he holds in his hand, that 
object will fall to the floor. The observer himself will save 
a feeling of weight. He will, in fact, conclude that the chest 
and everything in it are at rest, but at rest in a gravitational 
field. We have here, then, the difference we are after. An 
observer in non-uniform motion differs from an observer in 
uniform motion by imagining himself to be in a field of 
force—a gravitational field. To an observer freely poised in 
space it is quite obvious that the effects attributed by the 
man in the chest to a gravitational field are due to his non- 
uniform motion. To the man in the chest rays of light are 
not straight lines. That is because he is in a state of non- 
uniform motion, or we can say alternatively, because the 
light is being propagated through a gravitational field. Now 
since every kind of non-uniform motion produces its own 
kind of gravitational field, the general law of the gravita- 
tional field must be satisfied for all gravitational fields 
obtainable in this way. But not all kinds of gravitational 
fields occurring in nature (for instance, the gravitational 
field of the earth) can be produced in this way. Is it possible 
to obtain a general formula for gravitational fields, derived 
from considering all kinds of non-uniform motion, and 
including these natural fields? It can be done, but only 
by giving up the convention that the space-time continuum 
is Euclidean. It is at this point that the reader will experi- 
ence his greatest difficulty. Even if he is quite ignorant of 
Euclid he will find, when it is put to him, that he firmly 
believes space to be Euclidean. He must first learn to regard 
this as an open question—to be decided by measurements. 
It is accordingly at this point that Professor Eddington 
begins his exposition. 

He starts with a prologue on *‘ What is Geometry?” 
the point of which is to make it clear that our knowledge of 
the geometrical properties of space depends on measurements 
made with material apparatus. If these measurements lead 
us to propositions which are not consistent with Euclidean 
geometry, are we to say that our measurements are wrong 
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and that space is, nevertheless, Euclidean? Why should we? 
There is no a priori reason why space should satisfy any 
particular system of geometry. ‘‘ Natural geometry is the 
theory of the behavior of material scales.” If all measure- 
ments made in, say, a gravitational field, persist in register- 
ing non-Euclidean properties, are we to discount their 
testimony in favor of some purely conceptual and inacces- 
sible Euclidean space? But an inaccessible space, a space 
that cannot be measured, is of no interest to the physicist. 
Having, in this way, prepared the mind of the reader, 
Professor Eddington takes him through the whole theory, 
the Special Theory, the Generalized Theory, the speculations 
of Einstein and de Sitter on the finite character of space, 
and the very important work of Weyl which has apparently 
succeeded in bringing electromagnetic phenomena into the 
general scheme. The final chapter, “On the Nature of 
Things,” is a fascinating exposition of a general philosophic 
outlook induced by the Relativity Theory. The book is, we 
think, incomparably the best non-technical exposition of the 
whole theory that has yet appeared. The reader with 
literally no mathematrical training will probably find both 
books rather obscure, but he should gain enough from 
either to make clear to him the nature of the problem 
Einstein set himself, and the general character of the 
methods he employed to solve it. 





THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


““The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology.” By 
HAsTING RASHDALL. Bampton Lectures, 1915. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Few subjects present such difficulty as the Atonement, at 
once because people take it to be a simple matter and suppose 
themselves to have a clear notion of it, and because, in fact, 
every conception of it involves the correlation of ideas that 
tax the human mind to the utmost. For here, as with every 
great religious concept, everything rests on the foundation- 
idea of God. A man’s presentation to himself of God con- 
ditions all his thinking ; and as every doctrine of Atonement 
is an endeavor to express the ultimate relation of the soul 
with God, it is quite easy to be insufficient or shallow on this 
matter, quite easy to speak on incomplete and unexamined 
experience or in unconscious quotation. It is one of the bad 
symptoms of current religious thought that so little thinking 
is concentrated on a matter so fundamental to religion ; and, 
as usual, the shallower the thinker, the more proud he is of 
his breadth and his emancipation. Callicles can never under- 
stand why Socrates is so intricate and so unaware of the 
obvious. The obvious is the first peril of the beginner in 
thought, and the Church to-day is perhaps as attentive to 
“the Man in the Street’ as to the Holy Ghost. 

Dean Rashdall is a man to whom we all owe a great 
deal—from the earlier days when he wrote of medieval 
Universities, a book out of print and hard to come by, which 
he might well reprint. No one, we imagine, will read this 
latest work of his on the Atonement without gain of one kind 
or another. He may be convinced, and helped to a clearer 
idea ; he may be repelled, and driven in self-defence to clarify 
the idea he must still hold; or he may agree with the Dean 
and yet find in his agreement some new sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the view he shares with him. The last is the 
experience of this reviewer; starting, as he found, with a 
position closely analogous to that of the Dean and still 
retaining it, he is driven to a doubt, to a self-criticism 
(including some criticism of the Dean), and to a question. 

Thus, in the forefront of the battle, ranged against Dean 
Rashdall (and he leaves the reader in no doubt of it) are 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Martin Luther. They are three 
formidable antagonists ; and when one realizes that the allies 
of the Dean (and oneself) are Abelard, as captain-in-chief, 
Origen in antiquity, and in modern times Coleridge, J. C. 
Hare, F. D. Maurice, Colenso, and others, one feels uneasy. 
Why are the epoch-makers in one camp, the great spiritual 
pioneers, the prophets, the very makers of Christendom ; and 
in the other names of minor importance? What Bunyan 
says matters far more than what Coleridge said on Highgate 
Hill, with the air of one escaped from the battle of life, of 
one who, in his own famous phrase, ‘ once skirted the desert 





of unbelief.” “ Look,” said the Florentines of Dante, “ there 
is the man that was in hell.” Perhaps Abelard never was 
there, but Augustine and Luther were, and were got out 
of it. Bunyan’s words about the godly man in Bedford have 
recurred as one has read Dean Rashdall: “I saw that he 
was a good man, but one that knew not much of conflict with 
the devil.” And F. D. Maurice (we remember) “ beat the 
bush with deep emotion and never started the hare.’ So 
there is one’s first difficulty. One agrees with the Dean very 
thoroughly, and finds with dismay that the deeper experience 
is on the other side. 

Incidentally, one must speak with regret of the Dean’s 
treatment of Augustine and Luther. He quotes most dreadful 
things that they both said ; but, first, it must be asked, how 
they came to say them, when, and with what accent; and, 
second, it must be remembered that they said a great many 
other things; and, third, it was not the things which the 
Dean quotes that made Augustine the greatest Christian (and 
right) influence of a thousand years or made Luther the 
Columbus of a new spiritual world. To be fair, the Dean sees 
this and, more or less, says so. But, in both cases, his book 
suffers from an inadequate treatment of the greatest men ; he 
is, of course, tracing the history of thought—yes, and, after 
all, malo errare cum Platone. 

A somewhat similar criticism may be levelled against 
his chapter on Jesus. Jesus never parodied himself as 
Augustine and Luther did. But the Dean seems rather more 
in possession of his critical faculties in the presence of Jesus 
than suggests to the reader a full appreciation of Jesus. 
He is, of course, entitled, even bound, to criticize Jesus, as 
the great teacher himself would encourage him to do; but, 
as one reads, one does not feel the revolution that Jesus made 
and was. The Dean (here one is grateful) smites, not for the 
first time, the modern students for whom Jesus was an 
inspired idiot, with his head full of apocalyptic clouds and 
other exploded absurdities; the “ Liberals,’ too (poor 
Liberalism! friends and enemies degrade it to-day), for 
whom Jesus is one of themselves—their highest praise, 
perhaps ; and the Mystery Religion people, for whom ritual 
is the thing and philosophy negligible. It is to be hoped 
that some of these modern phases may pass ; we have enough 
Homuncionites. 

One last criticism, of a sort; the Dean has a clear eye 
for these creatures of a day ; but if they retort that he too is 
a good deal influenced by modern thought, by the best ideas 
of to-day, that he too takes his stand by 1915, or even 1920— 
he lends them just a little color for their tu quoque, that these 
dates may not remain landmarks in thought. 

The task of the Dean is to follow the parallel develop- 
ment of the two great conflicting schools. Was the death of 
Christ of exclusive importance, so significant as to make His 
life, if not negligible, at least next thing to it? Did that 
death achieve something in changing the mind of God, or at 
least the attitude which God was bound to adopt, toward the 
sinner? Did it buy the sinful soul again from the devil, or 
from Divine Justice? Is it to be construed in terms of law, 
juridically, forensically? Or is it truer to say that the death 
is primarily the expression of the mind of God, interpretable 
as a part of the life of Christ; that it does its work by 
changing His mind and attitude of the man toward God; 
that it is not to be construed forensically but psychologically, 
as the magnetic self-revelation of God that wins the soul to 
love and transmutes it through the love it wakes? Dean 
Rashdall shows how both lines of thought come from the 
earliest days of Christianity. What is more, he offers a 
suggestion of great interest, in propounding that the supreme 
emphasis on the death, as distinguished from the life, may 
rest on an early and uncritical application of Old Testament 
prophecy to Gospel history. Dr. Rendel Harris has been 
tracing the influence of this habit to earlier and earlier 
times ; he finds Gnosis (as it was called) in some of our oldest 
documents. Dean Rashdall does the same, in a simpler way. 
There stood the Fifty-third of Isaiah; it was canonical, 
inspired and unquestioned ; and it was instinctively applied 
to Christ ; and so the idea of substitution naturally grew up. 
The Dean sees, of course, and says, that an idea must not be 
judged by the train of thought that first put men on the 
track of it 

The book is one that any thoughtful person will be glad 
to have read and will not easily forget. It is challenge to 
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the school of Dale and Denney, whom Dean Rashdall 
criticizes with some vigor. It clears the air; and it clears 
the ground, too, for another battle. For it raises the great 
question of the true presentment of the Gospel to-day, and 
it leaves it on the whole open. Presentment it not necessarily 
the soundest canon for judging truth; but it is a large 
factor in shaping that experience on which we have to judge 
truth. Have we in this new interpretation a lever of power 
with the human soul? We may have, when we know how to 
use it. The indications are that we have evidence for thinking 
so; but we have not so far used it with enough faith to get 
the results that convince. 


R. L. G. 





THE PLIGHT OF GAMMER GURTON. 

; Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” By Mr. S. Mr. or Arrts. 
Edited by H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH. Percy Reprints. (Black- 
well. 4s. 6d. net ) 

‘“ GAMMER GUETON’s NEEDLE "—‘ a ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt 

and merie Comedie ’’—was given before the days of a more 

exacting research to Bishop Still, whose black tomb and 
severely theological face lie in Wells Cathedral. But the 
skittish Sir John Harrington of * Nuge Antique ” had an 
interview with him, and parted so edified that in the end the 

Bishop has kept his soul and lost his immortality. The 

* first drinking ballad ” in the language, * whose vein of ease 

and humor,” says Warton in all due gravity, “ we should 

not expect to have been inspired by the simple beverage of 
those times,’’ has been turned over either to John Bridges, of 

Pembroke Hall, Bishop of Oxford, or more probably to 

William Stevenson, who was a fellow of Christ’s College, 

Cambridge, where the play was acted, and is known by the 

bursar’s books to have written a play in 1553-4. The only 

extant edition of ‘Gammer Gurton” in the sixteenth century 
was printed in 1575, and it is likely that, like Udall’s “ Ralph 

Roister Doister,’ it was written at least twenty years 

earlier. At any rate, “jolly good ale and old’”’ has been 

drawn illicitly from Bishop Still. Mr. Brett-Smith, in his 
few pages of excellent, graceful, and appreciative introduc- 
tion, calls the play “ the sole representative of the vernacular 

University comedy in England,” but he does not attempt any 

comparison with its contemporary “ Ralph Roister Doister,”’ 

nor debate its origin and tradition. For the admirable and 
very serviceably cheap series of the Percy Reprints this is 
quite unnecessary ; but, at the same time, the phenomenon 
of “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle”’ is so perplexing and to every 

appearance so parthenogenic that we should have liked a 

word or two of historical illumination. Formally, it belongs 

to the period of the Moral Interlude which the New English 

Dictionary defines as “a dramatic or mimic presentation, 

usually of a light or humorous character, such as was com- 

monly introduced between the acts of the long mystery-plays 
and Moralities, or exhibited as part of an elaborate entertain- 
ment.” Mr. Seccombe, Sir Adolphus Ward, and Mr. Cham- 
bers all differ from this interpretation, and “ Gammer Gur- 
ton ’’ is too closely constructed an entity to serve as a kind 
of entr’acte. Nor does it appear to have any kinship of spirit 
with the Interlude, which is a heritage cf the Morality with 
the abstract personifications humanized, given a lightly 
satiric cast, and a theologo-political bearing. Priests and 
Puritans would be its game (vi=., “ Lusty Juventus ’’) accord- 
ing to the party of the author. The best of the old Interludes 
John Heywood’s “ The Four P’s "—-where the Palmer, the 

Pardoner, the Poticary, and the Pedlar debate as to who can 

tell the grossest lie, the Palmer winning by casually remark- 

ing that he had never seen a woman out of patience, shows 
the transition from a didactic purpose to an imitation of 
manners completed, but without loss of continuity. Mr. 

Seccombe places ‘“Gammer Gurton’s Needle” as a link 

between “ The Four P's” and “ The Taming of the Shrew ” 

and “ The Comedy of Errors,” but it is difficult to see any 
kind of relationship between Tib, Hodge, Diccon, Dame Chat, 

Doctor Rat, the Curate, and Gammer Gurton, and their 

bumpkin idiom, and the fine ladies and phrases of “ The 

Comedy of Errors.” Nor does the more realistic comedy of 

Shakespeare bear the slightest resemblance to the heavy 

clownings, broad grins, and rustic verisimilitude of “ Gammer 

Gurton’s Needle,”’ whose purpose is not in the least satiric. 

The nearest one can get to an explanation of the coarse 
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buffoonery of the play is that it has borrowed equally from 
the Interlude’s rough characterization of ‘ real life’ and 
from the jocular “ vice” of the Morality. The odd thing is 
that it is purely photographic—there is not a trace of the 
various purposes which distinguish both its origin and its 
legacy. That the acting of this speaking play before a Univer- 
sity audience should precede that of the Morality, “ The 
Contention of Liberality and Prodigality,” before Elizabeth 
twenty-tive years later, is still more curious. We had best 
call “* Gammer Gurton ’’ a sport and leave it at that. 

Mr. Brett-Smith’s explanation of the temper of the play 
is very pleasant. ‘“ Scholarly persons, living in academic 
celibacy,” he says, “ have often a singular taste for the 
manners of low life, and tind in the crude humor and gross 
speech of the rustic a diversion from the niceties of classical 
culture.” There is something in that, and it makes a still 
brighter reflection that “ Ralph Roister Doister,’’ more or 
less contemporary of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ and 
greatly its superior—its briskness, raciness, bustle, and 
adroitness showing well up against the horseplay and guffaws 
and waggon-like movement of “ GammerGurton ’’—was acted 
before an average London audience. The taste of the London 
‘prentices was never over-nice, but it appears squeamish 
beside the strong stomachs of learned Doctors of Divinity. 
The plot of ‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle” is no psychological 
tax on the reader. The worthy Gammer loses the needle 
with which she is mending Hodge’s breeches, while she is 
chastising the cat for stealing the milk. In steps the vagrant 
Diccon and implicates Dame Chat, the tavern keeper, telling 
one dame the other had stolen her needle and the other that 
Gammer Gurton had accused her of stealing her rooster. 
Diccon’s purpose is achieved, and he is a spectator of an 
admirable battle of dames. Then Doctor Rat is consulted, 
and the dexterous Diccon provides himself with another 
entertainment, introducing the worthy Curate into a hole in 
Dame Chat’s inn to see her plying the stolen needle. Doctor 
Rat has his head broken, and in the end the matter is 
cleared up by Maister Bailie, Diccon accomplishing his 
crowning triumph by thrusting the needle (which he had 
taken) into the tenderest part of Hodge’s anatomy. There 
is more joy over the needle which returneth—however sharply 
—than grief at broken bones and crowns, and the company 
adjourns with Diccon joyously in their midst to drink. It is 
difficult to see why “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle ” is enjoyable 
—so gross is the language, crude the versification, heavy the 
humor, and broad the character-drawing. But enjoyable it 
is. Partly no doubt it is the refreshing absence of cant, 
solemnity, pedantry, classica! allusion, and the tedious “ wit 
combats ” of our early drama. Partly, again, it is the sense 
of familiarity. Diccon and company are much as they were 
three hundred and fifty years ago. It is pleasant, too, to 
kick up one’s heels in a book—literary people take them- 
selves too seriously—and a hearty, good-humored, harmlessly 
uncouth play has its points. Mr. Brett-Smith has done his 
work with tact and success, and we hope that he will induce 
Mr. Blackwell to give us “ Ralph Roister Doister’’ in a 
companion volume. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Bishop Moorhouse of Melbourne and Manchester.’ By 
EpitH C. RICKARDS. (Murray. 14s.) 


THE greater part of Bishop Moorhouse’s work was done 
in Australia, where he helped to frame the Constitution of the 
Church. Miss Rickards writes an unexciting and conventional 
account of his long and laborious life. He was a broadminded 
Churchman. Huxley said of one of his sermons that if people 
could take its view of religion as being a spiritual power he 
had nothing to say against such a religion. The biographer 
is awed and uncritical. She is fond of quoting a harmless and 
unreasoned statement, such as State-Socialism would lead to 
“all the horrors of famine, conflict, and public bankruptcy,” 
and commenting upon it in this way: “It is supporting in 
these days of economic strife to find how fully so clear-headed 
a man as Bishop Moorhouse concurred mainly in the views 
held in the present time, that co-operation and co-partnership 
offer keys for the solution of many problems.” The bio- 
graphy should appeal to the Bishop’s friends. 
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The Last Word in Protection 
UICKSILVER 


z, WEATHERPROOFS 


QUICKSILVER WEATHER. 
PROOFS are not merely 2Id- 
fashioned rain-coats under a 
new name, but the most perfect 
weather-resisting safeguards yet 
produced—coats that ‘stand 
up”’ to every kind of weather 
in all seasons of the year. 
Made in materials, proofed by 
the Quicksilver process, QUICK- 
SILVER WEATHERPROOFS 
are as effective against a drench- 
ing downpour as a light shower. 
Water cannot penetrate them. 
It just forms into globules that 
roll quickly away, leaving the 
surface free from soakage or 
saturation. 

QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS, whilst efficient agains: 
every form of moisture, retain 
the ventilation essential to good 
health, because no rubber is 
used in Quicksilver Proofing. 
Designed on full and graceful 
lines, QUICKSILVER 
WEATHERPROOFS are so 
light, free and comfortable that 
they allow a man to forget he 1s 
wearing an overcoat. 


H. J. NICOLL 


& CO. LTD. 
114-120 Regent St. W.1 
& 22 Cornhill E.C.3 London 


MANCHESTER : 10 Mosley Street 






































QUICKSILVER 
RAGLAN MODEL 


Patterns & Prices 
Free on Request 





LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street 
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_ PLAYER’S 
_ Navy Mixture — 


“Pipe Perfect” 





IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103” 1/- 


Per Oz. Per 0z. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P. 870 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD 


A GAME THAT IS NOT 
WORTH THE CANDLE 











GENERAL SMUTS asks: 


‘‘What ts the good of all the wealth and com- 
fort and glamour of the Victorian age when the 
next two decades bring us to the graves of ten 
million young men slain because of the greed and 
domination which lurked below the smiling surface 
of shat age?”? And he adds: ‘‘The game is not 
worth the candle, and we should rather welcome 
the new and difficult times on which we are now 
entering.” 














This is an extract from one of the several | 
messages on ‘‘ The New World’’ which are | 
given in a great volume, ‘‘ The Peoples’ Atlas,” | 
—the first complete and up-to-date atlas avail- | 
able after the Peace of Versailles. Itis one of | 
the few things that are absolutely essential if | 
we are to read the times with understanding. | 
With ‘‘ The Peoples’ Atlas ’’ at hand we have | 
every inch of the discovered globe clearly 
marked; we are able to identify the countries, 
their products, their people, and to glean details 
that are looked for by every student. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


Some books are for to-day and to-morrow 
only. ‘* The Peoples’ Atlas’’ is for the years 
that are ahead. Wilson, Lloyd George, Smuts 
and others may step off the stage, but the lava 
which was flung out of the crater of war is 
cooling down, and its fashioning must be 
known. It is our duty to think, to work, and 
to legislate for to-day and for posterity. We 
cannot do this if we are ill-equipped. Neither 
Labourists, Liberals, nor Unionists, not even 
Coalitionists of any build can govern without 
knowledge of the world as it is. We know 
what we would like the world to be; but there 
is only one way of knowing the world as it is 
—the world as it has been transformed by war 
—and that is through the medium of such an 
atlas as this. 


“*The Peoples’ Atlas,” published at 21s. net, can be 
obtained for a limited time only by readers of ‘The 
Nation” who use the coupon attached. Write to-day 
to secure delivery. 





COUPON. 


Please send me “ The Peoples’ Atlas,” published 


at One Guinea, fer 15s. net, post free, for which I 
enclose cheque. 
I cecicacsssvinatesavensocinvceebineesestpsinouninesncemineummmipenaann 


To the Manager, Book Dept., Newspaper House, 
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The Geek in the itp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

THE prevaising uncertainty in Labor matters has had con- 
siderably more effect upon markets this week, which, in 
addition, have had one or two other adverse influences to 
contend with. Dulness has characterized the stock markets 
most of the time, investment stocks being somewhat depressed 
by the poor reception given to the quintuple Corporation 
issue, of which about 74 per cent. was left to the underwriters. 
French bonds, after an advance last week, have fallen again 
on disappointment with the conversion rights of the new loan. 
In the speculative section oils have fluctuated a good deal, 
but rubbers have not been able to withstand a drop in the 
price of the raw material to the low figure of 1s. 64d. per Ib. 
Concerted action for restriction of output is again talked of. 
The dividend announcements of two Argentine railway com- 
panies have been made ; expectations have been realized and 
a return of about 10 per cent. is obtainable at present prices. 
Monetary conditions do not show much alteration, though 
the market has been a little unsettled by the transfer of 
some £6 millions to Australian banks for the credit of 
Australian wool-growers, being their share of the profits on 
the Government wool scheme. The supply of funds has been 
naturally somewhat reduced by the large applications for 
Treasury Bills mentioned below. 


Tae Froatinc Desr Repvucep. 

Tuesday's revenue statement showed a satisfactory 
decrease in the Floating Debt. The Bank of England has 
recently been discounting October bills for those who are 
prepared to apply the proceeds to the purchase of new 
Treasury Bills, and this has resulted in an increase of £17 
millions in the total outstanding. On the other hand, Tem- 
porary Advances from the Bank of England have been 
reduced by £12} millions to £31 millions, while those from 
Government departments are £9} millions lower. The Float- 
ing Debt has thus been reduced by £44 millions with, at the 
same time, a considerable improvement in its form. Revenue 
at £30 millions exceeded expenditure by £104 millions, and 
external debt was reduced by a further £3 millions. Savings 
Certificates show the not unsatisfactory increase of £300,000 
for the week, but Treasury Bonds only brought in £190,000. 


Tue Foreign Excuances. 

The International Financial Conference, postponed from 
July, will hold its first meeting at Brussels at the end of 
the week. One of the chief problems to be tackled 1s the 
question of the foreign exchanges, which this week have been 
showing some rather violent movements. The franc and 
dollar rates have improved with the conclusion of French 
purchases of dollars in connection with the repayment of 
the Anglo-French Loan. Ever since the decontrol of the 
German exchange maiks have been steadily falling, and the 
decline has been accentuated during the past week. In a 
review of the foreign exchanges the Anglo-South American 
Bank points out that during August the trend of sterling 
exchange differed from that in the earlier periods of the year, 
the steady decline in the value of sterling in markets where 
it stood at a premium having been reversed. The trend of 
rates since the beginning of the year is shown below, the 
monthly average being expressed in the form of a premium 
of discount on sterling :— 


PREMIUM ON STERLING. 
January, March, July, August, 
920. 1920. ; 1920. 1920. 
% % % % 
Paris - aa . 103.92 } 87.11 100 
Brussels ‘ pe , 95.87 } 75.89 88.10 
Rome : 174.49 163.54 194.43 
Berlin ; ; ; 1, . 48 J 644.00 744.34 
Christiania oo ‘ 13.61 . 29. 33.02 
Rio de Janeiro ... : 90.72 : 88.88 


DISCOUNT ON STERLING. 
Amsterdam = 17.69 16.66 9.88 
Medrid “ae ae 22.38 16.71 5.17 
Zurich aia ie 17.94 13.68 13.93 
New York ee 24.04 24.07 18.82 
Buenos Aires... 29.18 28.67 17.4 





So far as the groups of premium and discount countries 
are concerned, the movement has been remarkably consistent, 
but as this consistency in groups involves an inconsistency, 
taking the currencies as a whole, it is impossible to generalize 
as to the causes which have operated. An apparent anomaly 
is the premium at which guilders stand. It is true that since 
January the discount on sterling, as compared with Dutch 
currency, has been reduced, from about 174 to 94 per cent., 
but the trade figures show a balance substantially in our 
favor for the first six months of this year. 


Tue Banks AND CREDIT. 

A good deal of complaint has been voiced in the Press 
recently against the joint stock banks on the score of credit 
facilities. The banks, it is said, are not only refusing to 
grant new loans for legitimate trade purposes, but are calling 
in loans and overdrafts. But one essential point is over- 
looked. A banker’s chief source of revenue is from trade 
advances, and self-interest alone will prompt him to make 
loans to the full extent of his resources so long as the strength 
of his balance-sheet remains unimpaired. While he can 
obtain 8 per cent. on good trade advances, and only pays 
5 per cent. on deposits, a banker is hardly likely to reduce 
the total of his loans unless compelled by force of circum- 
stances. During the war the banks adopted a cautious policy 
in the matter of dividends, and for this the industrial and 
commercial community should be duly thankful; for the 
banks thereby put themselves in a strong enough position 
to meet the unprecedented demands which have been made 
for accommodation. But prices are now reaching a level 
which the volume of credit available is not able to maintain. 
There can be no doubt that the banks will do their utmost 
to meet demands for assistance for legitimate trading pur- 
poses, but the curtailment or withdrawal of credit facilities 
for speculative purposes, such as the holding up of com- 
modities in a rising market or for gambling in stocks and 
shares, is to be welcomed. 


Moror SHARES. 

Motor shares have for the time being gone out of favor, 
and the list as a whole shows quite a fall as compared with 
a few months back. New shares, too, issued during the past 
year or so, are, in nearly every case, quoted at a discount, 
as may be seen from the following table :— 


Price Fall since 
Sept. 20, Aug. 2, 
1920. 1920. 

Belsize Motors Ord. £1 ... pe 25/- 22/- 3/- 
Charron Ord. £1 ‘in aia 13/- 10/3 2/9 
Cubitts Ord. £1 — 12/6 11/3 1/3 

Do. 74% Cum. Pret. £1. ease 12/6 13/2 41/3 
Darracq Ord. £1 pe ane = 23/9 22/- 1/9 
Dennis Brothers Ord. £1 ... ia 33/- 28/6 
Leyland Motors Ord. £1 ... ite 17/- 15/- 
Napier Ord. £1 ... ois - 12/- 

Do. 74% Cum. Pref. ‘gl. ‘ie 15/6 
Rolls-Royce Ord. £1... ... a 27/3 
8S. Smith & Sons Ord. £1 ... ere : 17/6 
Straker Squire Ord. £1 an roan - 12/6 
Sunbeam Ord. £1 inj ae ise 20/3 
Vauxhall Motors Ord. £1. on pee - 15/3 1/9 


Price 
Name and Amount of Share. Aug. 2, 
1920. 


It should be remembered, however, that the present time 
is the quietest season of the year for the motor trade, and 
that at the best of times the market is always sensitive to 
general trade conditions. There is a very heavy depreciation 
in Harper Bean and Cubitt’s Engineering, two new companies 
which have laid themselves out to solve post-war problems 
by mass production. Neither, however, has yet paid a 
dividend on their preference or ordinary shares. The trade 
at the moment appears to have adopted a pessimistic tone 
as to the outlook on the ground of severe American competi- 
tion and a slackening in demand. The latter, however, is 
not likely to revive until prices can be brought down to a 
more competitive level. 
L. J. BR. 











